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Black-Belt of Alabama Taking 
Sheep Raising 


ARLY lamb production east of @ : 
E Mississippi, heretofore center ae 
around Tennessee, Kentucky, ange 
Virginia, has now found a new location 
in the Black Belt of Alabama. ; 
Contrary to the usual belief sheep qj) 
well in the Southern states even as fag 
south as southern sections of Florida 
In most of these sections, however, cle 
vers do not grow very readily and thee 
coarse woods grass is about the only 
grazing. Where this is true, the sheep — 
produced are usually of a very low 
quality, and about the only marketable™ 
product from such flocks is their wool, 
There are many thousands of range} 
sheep in Florida, Mississippi, and Ala. 4 
bama that are kept only for their wool] 
and are rarely rounded up except at 
shearing time. These sheep, of course, § 
are inbred and are of a very low qu: ality, 
yet due to the fact that shearing ig@ 


OWER farming has taken another long Davensil. Wis tne enna Gone-cliens about the only cost connected with them is 
tractors but they wereno comparison they give good returns on investment, 7 


‘ x a f e 
jump ahead with the neared th to the Farmall.” The so-called “Black Belt” of Ala-@ 
FARMALL. This spring you can start ag Cie, be bama, embracing many thousands of 7 

in with the new tractor which the Harvester 2 acres, is a clover growing section. Many @ 

other grasses, including Dallis grass, 4 

Company engineers have designed especially Bermuda grass, carpet grass, and the} 

to handle the power needs in the growing like, also grow there. While it is highly 7 

of corn and cotton and other row crops. 


Plow with the New FARMALL 
Then — PLANTING and CULTIVATING! 


“I wouldn’t try to farm without a 


“We have been able to cultivate 
from 20 to 30 acres of corn a day with 
the Farmall. It has helped us keep 
our corn in good shape during the 


advisable to seed these grasses, many of 
them grow without seeding and it is not % 


FARMALL replaces horses for planting and 
for the tedious business of cultivating. It shows 


haying season which we had never 
done before.” 
B. C. CRONTON, 
Oconomowoc, Wis, 


at all uncommon to find wonderful pas- 7 
tures that have never been seeded. 

Miss Louise Owen, Morganville, Ala, 
has a flock that is giving unusual re- 


turns. It has produced over a 100 per 
cent lamb crop each year for the last 
four years and the lambs have grown 
and threshing, and in my estimation off unusually well, making it possible to 
it is the best all around tractor a market a large per cent of them during 
farmer can buy. It can’t be beat for the Easter market at which time they 
plowing corn. It is easy to handle netted around 18 cents per pound. 
and does good work.” os i 
NORMAN BERESFORD, Since much labor has left the cotton- 
Smithshire, Ill. growing sections of the Southern states, 
=) large areas of land have been thrown on 
the market and usually at very low 
prices. Where these lands are adapted 
to grazing, such as in the Black Belt of 
the Farmall in a class by itself. It is Alabama, the production of early lambs 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY pak semen igus 2 Fadl ge tg ws. i. ar Bice d ~ 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of Aenericn Chicago, III. shies ieee gether with the large variety of clovers 
and other grasses that can be grown in 


these sections enable the practical sheep 
The New 4-Cylinder McCormick -Deering Sn areca 


man to make a profit. 
Agricultural and Livestock Agent, 
- L. iN. R. R. Co. 
“| SEE BY THE ADS—” 
| SEE by one of the ads in this paper 


where it looks like everybody is tryin’ 
to get in the kitchen at the same time. 
I don’t blame ’em much bein’ as it’s 
light as day in there. 
I reckon the reason 
they got their pic- 
ture in the ad is to 
show off their new 
electric lights. 
Gee, but ain’t that 
a big hog I see by 
the ads in this pa- 
per? I reckon that 
Me A fellow’s purty proud 
( of him to have his 
Costs Only $4.96, Complete a: Slee. Seok aie 
Im an hour you can make a better brooder : way. But what is 
— a lng a ant oid that other fellow up to? Is it his foot 
hens and do it better. The materials, includ- | he’s trying to show off, or maybe a new 
ing heater, cost $4.96 pair of shoes? 


ill “% 
E went. cou ik fore. Became, one Marthy’s got a cold and ain’t well but 


the farmer the way'to real horseless farming. 2 
Some of the corn-belt farms have been run 
with FARMALL power going on three years 
without a horse on the premises. 


“TI have used the Farmall at plow- 
ing, disking, cultivating, cutting grain 


At all farm power operations—drawbar, belt, 
and power take-off— this new tractor chal- 
lenges comparison with other tractors of its 
size. Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s. 
See and handle the all-purpose FARMALL. 


“I have used various makes of 
tractors for twelve years and find 
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New and Improved 
Planet Jr. 
Fertilizer Distributor 





i eped Planet Jr. 220 Fertilizer Distributor is the 
last word for side-dressing crops in the row—the 
recognized way to rush maturity, produce prime 
quality, and get top prices. Equally valuable in nar- 
row or wide rows. Spreads from 4to 30 inches through 
six distributor spouts, all or any of which may be 
shut off, independent of the rest. Hopper capacity 
one bushel, well-balanced for easy pushing. Sows 
from 100 to 2000 pounds per acre of lime, commercial 
fertilizer, screened ashes, etc. send you - for peeking is, somethar wits ; b b 
. = Put ter, vanize ee , i 0- 
Your Planet Jr. dealer can make delivery on orders : aS al aieote po Big omy $6.25; all postpaid. maybe she’ll be feeling etter by t 
now. Circular on request. j Try the Brooder out and if you don’t say it’s | Morrow when it comes time to cook din- 
the best Brooder you ever used, sere - ner for the preacher. She ain’t never 
S$. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. Heater in 30 days and ” your rao ac failed -yet. Yours truly, 
For 58 Years Largest bears’ “tes Booklet, “Poultry Helps” BILL CASPER. 
Manufacturers of I. PUTNAM 
lized Field and Routé 286-B 


rden Implements a we Y t ae ELMIRA, N ¥ bs f rm bo h Id do 
in the World. . ° ver a snou 
Planet Jr. 220 E y y 


Sth & * saa Fertilizer Distributor Bey Na : 2 AB st 4-H club work. 
Paid For information see your county 


. : » 
RQ. OER itrentionl agent. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
* Subscrigtion Rates: One Year, $1.00. Three Years, $2.00. Five Years, $3.00. 
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from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- - 
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four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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a © A Dozen Timely Orchard and Garden Jobs 
h them ? ORDER to get enough plants at the first pulling 
ent, to set an acre of sweet potatoes, one should bed 
f Ala. seven to eight bushels. 
ids of "> 2 When spraying, be certain to use the right quan- 
Many tity of materials, Measure or weigh accurately. Keep 
grass, ri the metal parts of the spray pump 
id _ the well oiled so that they will work 
highly smoothly. 
mh of 3. This is a good time to set 
so cabbage and Bermuda onion plants. 
I page Every garden should have a suf- 
ficient quantity of these for home 
Ala, use, because they are so easily 
al re- grown that a garden without them 
}0 per is not complete. 
e las 4. Do not head back new growth of apples after the 
oh \ third season. Confine pruning after this to thinning 
le “out, and heading in wherever necessary to keep within 
uring aod, 
ie 5. Have the bunch grape vines been pea It is 
impossible for them to produce good fruit unless they 
eee are heavily cut back each season. Prune back all of 
a +> the new wood of last season’s growth to 35 to 50 buds 
a oO ae per vine. This means one or two buds on each spur, 
| ow 6. Pecan trees that are~six inches or more in diam- 
i ‘ler and that are to be top-worked this year, should 
al have the branches cut severely in February. Buds are 
a inserted in summer in the new shoots or branches that 
“a form. Thin out these new shoots in spring, leaving 


» only those that are desired for forming branches. 
¥ 7. A good paint for covering wounds on trees is 
& wade of white lead and linseed oil. Use in the pro- 
©» portion to make it a little thicker than ordinary house 
ed 
> paint. It should be thin enough to soak in the wood. 


nt, 5 8 To make the disinfecting and painting of the 
wound most effective, apply soon after the cutting és 
done, rather than wait for several days or a week. 

9. Rotate the garden crops. Don't plant cabbage 
after cabbage, beans after beans, corn after corn, etc. 
With the great varieties of vegetables that are grown 
tm the garden, one can, by a little plan- 
» © ning, very effectively rotate them. This 

Sg will not only result in better yields, but 
will help to control many harmful 
diseases. 

10. When the fruit trees are badly 
infested with San Jose scale, winter 
Spraying is essential. Oil emulsion is 
- bist for this purpose. By adding four 

‘pounds each of lump lime and copper 
sulphate to each 50 gallons of the oil 
emulsion spray, disease spores such as 
© peach leaf curl, etc., will be killed. If 
= the work hasn't already been done, 
his ae let’s do it now. 

11. The supply of garden seed 
© should already be on hand. If they 
: haven’t been ordered, we suggest that 
it be done now. While ordering, in- 
clude enough to make successive plant- 
ings throughout spring, summer, and 
fall, because practically anywhere in 
the South a late summer and fall gar- 
den, with a little effort, can be made 
~ just as profitable as a spring garden. 

' 12. Disinfect and paint the wounds 
wherever a branch is cut from fruit or 
Shade trees that is over one inch in 
diameter. For the disinfectant, use 
bichloride of mercury or cyanide of 
" mercury, diluting in the proportion of 

_1 part of the disinfectant to 1,000 of 


vers 
n in 


heep 
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same distance from camera when photo 


and fertilized. The other hasn't. 
to good, treatment?. 


water. Dissolve either one of these disinfectants in 
turpentine, then mix with some good paint, and cover 
the wound. This will give a material that will serve 
both as a disinfectant and a wound covering. 


Fight Cutworms Now 


UTWORMS which do great harm to garden and 

other crops in spring and summer pass the winter 

in the soil. Nothing better could be done right 
now than to break the garden soil or other places 
where this pest is numerous, which will result in a 
large percentage of them being killed. 

The adult stage of the cutworm is a moth. The eggs 
are laid in the fall, usually in weeds, grass, or other 
refuse that may be found about the garden or fields. 
These hatch into the little worm which tunnels into the 
soil, where the winter is passed. By cutting the weeds 
and grass and burning them, and turning the soil dur- 
ing the winter, this pest will be almost wiped out. 
Better do’it now than to be troubled the coming spring 
and summer. 


Cut Irish Potato Seed With Eye in Center 


HE position of the eye on a piece of seed Irish 

potato has a direct bearing on the yield. Experi- 

ments have clearly shown that where the eyes are 
too near the side of the seed piece, not as strong plants 
are produced as- where the eyes are more centrally 
located. 

The Ohio station says that every piece of potato 
should have at least one eye that is surrounded by not 
less than one-quarter of an inch of sound tuber, as 
otherwise the young plants will be more or less weak- 
ened because of not having the proper amount of plant 
food. It is clearly worth while to cut the potato in 
such way as to secure such a piece of seed. 


Fertilize Strawberries When Blooming Starts 


T IS a good plan to give the strawberry plants an 
application of commercial fertilizer about the time 
they commence to bloom, but do not use one with 
too much nitrogen. The potash and phosphoric acid 





CARED FOR AND NEGLECTED PEACH TREES 
These two trees were set the same day and on_the same kind of soil. 


Both were the 
ce aphed. They are three years old, and are not 

more than 100 feet apart. The one to the left has been properly pruned, sprayed, cultivated, 
Does one need any further proof that peach trees were 


4 ' Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Jobs We Can Do Now and Next Week That Will Mean More Fruit and Vegetables 


are needed to give the proper firmness and color to the 
berries, and the nitrogen to produce vigorous plants 
and good sized berries. 

Five hundred to 600 pounds per acré will not be too 
much. Scatter the fertilizer in between the rows and 
work it into the surface of the soil with some imple- 
ment that will scratch it in lightly. Shallow cultivation 
at this time will do the plants good anyway. Of course, 
where one has matted rows of plants, this method can- 
not be practiced. Neither is it good practice to allow 
the strawberry plants to entirely cover the middles. 


Fight Tomato Wilt 


NE of the most serious diseases that tomato 
growers have to contend with is wilt. It causes 
plants to die about the time the first tomatoes are 
half grown. By cutting a cross section of a diseased 
stem one will note that the wood surrounding the pith 
of the plant has a black or brown ring in it. 
Spraying does little or no good, except by keeping 
the plants free of other disease, strong, and in the best 
condition to resist the wilt. One must resort princi- 


pally to wilt-resistant varieties and to growing toma- — 


toes on soil that is not infected with this disease. 
These wilt-resistant varieties seem to be entirely re- 
sistant to the wilt, but of course are not resistant to 
many of the other diseases, such as early blight, 
mosaic, and the like. Those who have lost their toma- 
toes from this cause should secure wilt-resistant seed, 
and now is the time to do it. 


Kill Nematodes With Sulphur 


N APPLICATION of 250 to 500 pounds sulphur 
to soil that is infested with nematodes or root 
knot, is recommended by the Florida Experiment 

Station. It is important, however, that where the 
sulphur is applied, that the following crop be one that 
grows fairly well in an acid soil, because it is definitely 
known that sulphur does increase the acidity of the 
soil, On a small scale this method of ridding a piece 
of garden soil from infestation with nematodes or root 
knot seems to be a desirable one. 

While it will not entirely eliminate 
the nematodes, it will decrease them 
sufficiently to have a pronounced effect 
on future crop yields. Apply the sul- 
phur broadcast and plow it in when the 
soil is being broken. 


Use Calcium Caseinate With All 
Sprays 


ALCIUM caseinate should be used 
in all spray materials. It is com- 
paratively inexpensive and serves 

such a useful purpose as to make it 
quite desirable. It causes the spray 
material to spread out and more com- 
pletely cover the leaves, twigs or bark 
and to make it stick better and longer. 
Use at the rate of 4 pound to each 30 
gallons of spray mixture. 





caseinate serves is to soften hard water. 
Use at the rate of % pound to each 50 
gallons of the spray mixture, and this 
difficulty will be overcome almost en- 


tirely. 
SM 
HE smooth seeded varieties of 
peas are more hardy than the 
wrinkled ones, and theréfore should 
be planted earlier. The writikled va- 
rieties should not be planted until dan- 
ger of very hard freezes is past. 


especially jor Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), cite 54 


an ee ee 


Another useful purpose that calcium - 
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OPINION 








We Must Learn When to Use Fertilizers 


T IS true that“there is much about soils, plant 
wth, and fertilizers that is not -known, but it 
equally true that the basic facts known are not 

difficult to master. That is, the basic facts and princi- 
that are known are not difficuJt to learn and if 
mastered will aid greatly in enabling any farmer to 
find out, approximately, about what his soils need and 
what commercial fertilizers it will pay him to use. 


Of course, at best he can only make an intelligent 
guess or estimate of what fertilizers he should use; 
but there is enough known to enable any farmer to 
test out his fertilizer needs and soon arrive at the kinds 
and amounts of fertilizers that it will be profitable for 
him to use? He may never be able to learn the needs 
of his soil as well as he would like, nor sufficiently well 
to fertilize his crops to the best advantage every year, 
but he can learn his soil needs and the plant foods to 
supply those needs in a profitable way, even though 
he may never hope to fertilize the most profitably 
every year. 

The first fact which it is important to value at its 
full force is that seasons vary, and as temperature, 
moisture, and other conditions not within his control 
vary, so will the exact needs of his soils and crops vary. 
The lesson to be learned from this fact and to be ever 
kept in mind is that while he may never be able to 
determine his exact fertilizer needs he can and must 
play safe or apprcximate his needs within the limits 
of safety an average year or for the average for a 
term of years. Since the farmer cannot foretell weath- 
er conditions, he must base his calculations and his 
operations on average conditions. 


The second basic fact which the farmer must appre- 
ciate relative to his fertilizer needs is that soils and 
crops vary in their needs and that these vary in their 
fertilizer requirements from year to year. But he can 
at least learn which of his soils and which crops. will, 
taken over a term of years, give a profit from the use 
of fertilizers. He can also learn which soils and par- 
ticularly which crops will pay best when a large amount 
of fertilizer is used and which will give most profit 
when a small amount is used. He must ever realize 
that the use of commercial fertilizers is simply an eco- 
homic proposition, a business problem. If they pay 
they should be used; if they do not pay, they should 
not be used. The false idea that fertiljders injure the 
land or the prejudice which opposes the use of fertil- 
izers as an evidence of poor farming must ‘have no 
place in his calculations. 


In the third place, he must learn that since there are 
three plant foods most generally deficient in soils, it is 
his duty to himself and tothe success of his business 
to find which of these plant foods his soils and crops 
need. His soils may be deficient in one, two, or all 
three of these plant foods. He must learn which. He 
must, however, always keep in mind that plant foods 
alone, fertilizers alone, will not produce maximum 
crops. Drainage, tillage, seed, moisture, and many 
other factors may be equally or more important. 


The fourth fact he must learn is to buy his plant 


foods most economically. He must buy them by the 


pound. He must forget that he is buying a ton of 
nitrate of soda and remember that he is buying 300 to 
320 pounds of nitrogen. He must forget that he is 
buying a ton of 16 or 18 per cent acid phosphate and 
always keep in mind that he is buying 320 or 360 


pounds of phosphoric acid. He must forget that he is 


buying a ton of so-called muriate of potash and re- 
member he is buying 1,000 pounds of potash; so-called. 
a ton of an 8-4-3 mixture, he must bear in 
he is buying 160 pounds of phosphoric acid, 

of nitrogen, and 60 pounds of potash. 


strengthened the weakest link, which in this case is 
phosphoric acid. In the Mississippi Valley, indeed 
probably in most Southern ‘soils, nitrogen is the weak- 
est plant food link in the production chain, but in many 
soils, phosphoric acid is also weak, and in a consid- 
erable proportion of soils, for some crops, available 
potash is also deficient. 

In short, the farmer must study his fertilizer needs. 
If he does he can generally find how to use fertilizers 
profitably. It is merely a business proposition. If he 
can use fertilizers profitably, that is, increase his yields 
and produce a pound of cotton or unit of any other 
crop for less money he should use them; if he cannot 
he should not use them. But he should not .through 
prejudice or for any other reason conclude that he 
cannot use fertilizers profitably without first makjng 
a thorough study and test of his problem. 

The millions invested every year in fertilizers are 
not a donation to manufacturers nor the result of sen- 
timent. They have been found to pay in dollars and 
cents or their use would not have been developed and 
continued-to increase year after year. 


THE SOUTH—AMERICA’S GREATEST 
TIMBER REGION 


T IS no idle boast to say that the South is America’s 

greatest timber region. That is, it is no idle boast 

to say it right now. Five or ten years hence, it 
cannot be truthfully said, because we are fast dissi- 
pating our timber wealth, and it is only a question of 
a few years until our supremacy in timber production 
is yielded to the Pacific Coast group of states, com- 
posed of Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada. 
* The history of the timber industry in this country is 
a sad story of neglected opportunities. In the seven- 
ties, the Northeastern states, lying along the Atlantic 
Coast from Maine to Pennsylvania, inclusive, were the 
seat of the timber industry in this country. But in 
response to the demand for lumber, forests were cut 
with wild abandon and with no thought of the future, 
and by 1880 the lake states of Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin had wrenched the crown of timber su- 
premacy from the Northeast and taken the fore in the 
production of lumber. Then history repeated itself. 
Lake state forests were dissipated; reforestation and 
fire protection were neglected; and early in the twen- 
tieth century the South took the lead. 

The South still holds the lead in the production of 
lumber. The eight Southern states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, which compose what is known as the 
Southern group in the lumber world, annually produce 
about 12,750,000,000 board feet of lumber. To this we 
may add the production of the North Carolina pine 
group of states—North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia—amounting to about 2,250,000,000 board feet, 
to obtain the grand total production of 15,000,000,000 
board feet for the whole South. Compared with this, 
the Pacific Coast states have an average annual pro- 
duction of about 12,250,000,000 board feet. But the 
disheartening thing about this lumber production race 
is that the Pacific Coast has not yet reached its maxi- 
mum production, while the Southern group reached its 
peak in.1916, and since then has shown a decline. The 
North Carolina pine states showed their maximum 
production back in 1909. 

The South is in the position of the spendthrift, who 
has just about squandered his fortune. Originally, 
our forest area amounted to 244,000,000 acres in the 
Southern states and 73,000,000 acres in the North Caro- 
lina pine group, making a total of 317,000,000 acres 
as compared to an original forest area in the Pacific 
states of only 85,000,000 acres. But we have been cut- 
ting our trees wastefully for years. The Pacific states 
began more recently. Today, our area of virgin timber 
amounts to 14,000,000 acres, approximately, while the 
Pacific Coast states have 54,000,000 acres. Further- 
more, our stand of timber amounts to only 307,000,- 
000,000 board feet, while the Pacific Coast states have 
more than three times as much in their 980,000,000,000 
board feet. 

It all narrows down to this: Originally, we had a 
greater area of forest than any other section; we still 
have more land capable of growing trees profitably 
than any other section.. ‘We are still producing more 
lumber than any other section. Louisiana is first in 
the production of yellow pine, ash, and cypress, while 
Arkansas leads in hickory, gum, sycamore, and. oak 
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lumber. But we have about reached the end of the ~ 
rope. - Our virgin timber is about cut off, and in a few | 
years, the supremacy in lumber production will pass to 
the Pacific Coast. Cedar, spruce; and fir will then” 
reign where pine, oak, and gum formerly held sway. 

The South by right of its climatic advantages shou ee 
be the premier timber section of America for all time 
Our climate, which helps or hinders us in field crop 7 
and livestock production, according to the way we use ~ 
it, is a huge asset in timber production. We can grow ~ 
trees to the saw timber size quicker than other folks. 
We have a larger area of natural forest land than any 
other section, and we have thousands and thousands of 
acres that are good for nothing else but timber growing. 

Shall we seize our opportunity to hold our suprem- 
aty in lumber production or shall we syrrender that 
advantage to the West? It all depends upon the for- 
mulation of a sound forestry policy. Such a policy 
demands that we protect our forests from fire in order 
that the trees may reseed themselves; if we have not 
already done so, that we revise our tax laws so that it 
is more to a farmer’s interest to keep poor land in tim- ~ 
ber than to cut it off and attempt to grow crops on it 
Finally, we should establish state forests of consid- ~~ 
erable area where demonstrations in timber growth ~ 
and care may be observed, tree nurseries maintained, 
and the best use made of idle land. 


OUR HOPE IS IN PIONEERS 


TIS right that farmers should control the selling of 
I the products made in the sweat of their faces. They 

cannot survive economically, they cannot escape 
peasantry unless this is done. No class éan long retain 
its independence if ijt must say, “How much will you 
take?” whenever it has anything to buy and “How 
much will you give?” whenever it has anything to sell. 
And the only way farmers can get a hearing in either 
case is by organization. Acting as individuals, their 
pathetic futility will only be laughed at. 

Yet we repeat that farmers will not establish gener- 
ally successful coGperative marketing of farm products 
except through the same long, slow, patient, and often 
bitter processes by which organized labor has estab- 
lished codperative marketing of what it has to sell, 
We repeat that for many years codperative marketing 
will be only partially successful in getting for farmers 
the prices to which they are entitled, just as was the 
case with labor organizations throughout their period 
of starting and growth. 

We need pioneers—not pioneers who will be content 
to put up with inefficient, unworthy, or autocratic offi- 
cers, but pioneers who will insist on efficiency, democ- 
racy, publicity, economy; pioneers who will insist on 
leaders of their own type, and will count it a privilege 
to be numbered with the brave of all ages who have 
willingly made some sacrifices that the world might be 
a little better for their having lived in it. And upon 
all such will ever, linger the ancient benediction of 
israel’s prophet :— 

“And they that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places; thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations; and thou shalt be called, The re- 
pairer of the breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

SO OO 

HE world’s record for the number of eggs pro- 

duced in a year has been broken by a White Leg- 

horn hen, named “Majzie” and owned by the Uni- 
versity of British” Columbia. She laid 351 eggs in 365 
days.. She was trap nested and supervised by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture. Prior to this, 
the record was held by an Australian hen, with 347 
eggs in 365 days. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 














“Relieving” the Farmer 
- E HAVE practically relieved the farmer of 
3 any federal income tax.” 
So says President Coolidge in his annual 
message to Congress. 


True enough. Excessive tariff rates, government 
aid to industry and labor in a multitude 


of forms, coupled with an absence of 

similar help for agriculture, have cut the 

farmer’s income down to a point where 

he need not worry about the income tax. 

Yes, the farmer has been relieved from 

paying an income tax. He has been relieved of the 
necessity of buying bonds. In many cases he has been 
relieved of his savings and his farm. That is about 
the only farm relief he has received.—Prairie Farmer. 
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would pass at this session of Congress :-— 


sociated Press :— 


“Most of the major prob- 
lems which faced the Sixty- 
ninth Congress two years ago 
will be passed along to the 
Seventieth Congress, which 
begins its first regular session 
next December. These in- 
clude farm relief, disposition 
development of the Colorado 





CLARENCE POR 
of Muscle Shoals, 


River, strengthening of the prohibition law, return 
of alien property, coal control legislation, railroad 


consolidation, and ratification of the French debt. 
Tax reduction proposals .... are also doomed. 
Beyond the passage of the annual appropriation 
bills and the $71,000,000 Rivers and Harbors Bill, 
this Congress will have accomplished very little at 
this, its final and short session. 


Danger and Injustice in Colorado River Project 


HERE is just this much consolation to be had 

from this statement, and that is that along with 

all the meritorious legislation which fails, some 
utterly bad legislation also fails. For example, there 
is “the development of the Colorado River” here 
referred to. What sort of measure is this? Here is 
the answer :— 

“It calls for $125,000,000 of public funds to build 
the largest dam in the world and back of that dam to 
create a water storage reservoir of a capacity of 
26,000,000 acre feet. Water to be stored in this 
gigantic reservoir is to be used in irrigating the 
Colorado River Lower Basin; and the thousands 
of otherwise fertile acres comprising that basin 
are to be cultivated in cotton; 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton would be added to the country’s annual 
output. According to the authors of the bill, the 
Colorado Basin enjoys many important advan- 
tages over the group of Southern States from 
which American cotton production has heretofore 
come. Those advantages are given as: (1) no boll 
weevil; (2) no need for fertilizer; (3) better grade 
of cotton and higher prices; (4) more cotton per 
acre; (5) no dependence upon rainfall; (6) great 
seaports within easy range; (7) excellent manu- 
facturing conditions.” 

Southern Senators and Representatives should fight 
to the last ditch and even resort to cloture if necessary 
to prevent this bill from ever becoming a law. West- 
ern Congressmen should be equally interested, for if 
this enormous new area is developed for cotton grow- 
ing and the South therefore further handicapped as a 
cotton-producing section, Southern farmers will in- 
evitably be forced into increasing grain and meat pro- 
duction, thereby making more competition for Western 
farmers in these lines. 

It is a spectacle for the gods indeed—this glimpse of 
a Congress half-worried to death to know how to deal 
with farm surpluses already created and at the same 
time seriously entertaining proposals to spend one- 
eighth of, a billion dollars to provide increased compe- 
tition for farmers who have already made too much— 
and to do this by levying more tax on the very farmers 
who are already handicapped by overproduction! 


A Great Victory for Peace 


\OMETHING has happened in the United States 
these last thirty days that is of far greater im- 
portance than most of us realize. Great corporations 
and men of great wealth who have obtained valuable 
“concessions,” oil and mining privileges, etc., in Nica- 


_Yagua and Mexico—in most cases, no doubt, without 


paying anything like their real worth—decided they 
needed the American navy, and possibly the American 
army, in order to protect and promote their operations. 
Secretary Kellogg, whose blundering policies should 
long ago have led to his retirement, fell in with this 
plan, and President Coolidge addressed a belligerent 
Message to Mexico in the form of a message to Con- 
gress, It began to look as if we might drift squarely 
into a war with Mexico. 

But right at that point the sober sense of the Ameri- 
can people made itself felt with astounding vigor and 
frankness. From every quarter came demands that 
we arbitrate our troubles with Mexico and Nicaragua 
instead of attempting to bully them by aur superior 
Power and greatness. Mr. Hearst’s papers came out 
for an imperialistic policy, but many other papers that 
had been supporting President Coolidge refused point- 


G*« McGEE recently predicted just what bills 


Farm relief ....... 0 Reducing expenses ...... 0 
Public buildings ........ 999 Pork barrels ............- 888 
Appropriations podbeewosce 77 Plain old bull ............ 444 


That Gee McGee’s guess was not 
so far wrong is indicated by the 
following statement from the As- 






By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


blank to follow him. Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, caught the ear 
of America by his ringing protest against any sort of 
intervention. Public opinion expressed itself not for 
a bullying America but for an America governed by 
the ideals of John Hay when he said, “The highest 
victory of great power is self-restraint,” and of Elihu 
Root when he said :— 

“We deem the independence and the equal rights 
of the smallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect as those of 
the greatest empire, and deem observance of that 
respect the chief guarantee of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong.” 

The upshot of the whole matter was the unanimous 
passage by the United States Senate of a resolution ad- 
vising the President to adopt a policy of arbitration. 
And for this result we should all give thanks. What 
promised at first to mark another step in the direction 
of imperialism, dollar worship, militarism, and in- 
creased hatred for America, has been converted imto a 
victory for arbitration, humanity, peace, and increased 
respect for Americans. 

Undoubtedly, of course, the right is not all on either 
side in this matter. While many great financial, oil, 
and mining corporations from this country have un- 
doubtedly used their shrewd and brainy prospectors, 
representatives, realtors, lawyers, lobbyists, etc., to get 
many valuable privileges at less than their real value, 
it is altogether likely that the policies Mexico is pur- 
suing in many cases work real injustice. But in any 
case, the right thing to do is to arbitrate. An appeal 
to force might have succeeded, of course, in its way, 
but it would have left us with the same loss of self- 
respect that a big boy feels if he beats up a much 
smaller boy, and it would have left Mexico with the 
same hot-burning resentment which the little fellow 
always cherishes in such cases. And anyhow the United 
States ought to set an example for other nations by 
utilizing arbitration every time we get a chance to do so. 


The Economic and Financial Outlook 


HE new year has opened with prospects of some 

slowing-down of business. There is a slackening 

of work in the building trades, occasioned in part 
by the feeling that the construction of expensive hotels 
and apartment houses has been overdone for the pres- 
ent. There is likewise no reason for believing that the 
present output of automobiles can be maintained. It is 
true that Americans have already bought more auto- 
mobiles than anybody ever thought it possible for one 
nation to buy, but the limit of absorption seems at last 
to be in sight. Furthermore, “installment plan” buy- 
ing (based on prospects of future income) has gone 
so far that it is now in great danger of proving— 





~H 
POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “BIRDS” 


OW many of our readers recall the charm- 
ing invocation, “Bless the Little Gardens,” 
by Louise Driscoll in Professor Massey's 
invaluable “Garden Book for the Southern 
States?” Well, here are some other verses of 
Miss Driscoll’s almost as charming :— 
“Darling,” God said to the birds, 


“Go now and sing, 
For men are weary of winter 


Go and bring 
Promise to empty branches.” 
He set them free, 
Winged to carry His praise 
Joyously. 


They built in meadow and tree, 
In barn and croft, 
They carried the word of love 
far, aloft. 
They were colored like flowers, 
very wing 
Was pointed and balanced and strong, 
marvelous thing. 


“Darling,” God said to the birds, 
“Go now to another place. 
Men cease to wonder at last 
At any grace. 
} Leave for a while and then, 
After barren days, 
One robin shall make their hearts 
Awaken to praise.” 


So all the singing birds 
Lifted their wings to 


They found a path in the 3 
} Highway they know. 
Omg the chickadee stayed 
‘o sing in the snow. - 


—Louise Driscoll. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


temporarily at least—a hurt rather than a help to busi- 
ness. That is to say, people have gone about as far as 
they can in mortgaging their future salaries, wages, 
etc., and there is little elasticity left in the buying 
market. We have “taken up the slack.” 

Of course, there seems to be no reason to expect a 
serious financial depression. America is still a country 
of relatively virgin resources. As Mr. David F. Hous- 
ton said recently, we have only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, while of the world’s various resources and 
industries we have far larger proportions. Funda- 
mentally, America is a rich country. But even a rich 
man can spend his money too fast, and the time seems 
to have come not for stinginess but for prudence in- 
stead of extravagance. 


American Laborers Becoming Home-owners 


M* ROGER W. Babson, the famous business ex- 
pert, said recently that prohibition gave Ameri- 

can wage earners new standing as business 
prospects. Before prohibition, he says, the uncertainty 
of collecting installments from the weekly pay-en- 
velope was so great that it was not then feasible to 
utilize “installment plan” buying on the scale it has 
now attained. And, fortunately, along with ail the 
present unprecedented use of credit for less worthy 
and judicious purposes, the wage-earners of America 
are also using the “installment plan” in very safe ways 
to pay for homes. Whereas in the last census year 
(1920) only 45 per cent of the American people owned 
homes, it is predicted that in 1930 more than half will 
be home-owners. This has been accomplished chiefly 
through building and loan associations of our Cities 
and towns. These beneficent organizations have had 
ar. almost astounding development, as will be seen 
from the following diagram showing the growth in 
assets from less than one billion dol- 
lars in 1910 to more than five billions 
in 1925. 


Under the building and loan asso- 
ciation plan, city wage-earners are en- 
couraged to save money, so much a 
month, until they can make a first pay- 
ment on a home. “Then the associa- 
tion will, if it is desired, investigate the 
property. Loans of from 50 to 70 per 














19'S cent of the value of the property are 
1o16 made.” It is a pity that rural America 
1pt7 has no great organization operating 


along similar lines to promote home- 
ownership among 
our landless  ele- 
ment. It is true that 
when the campaign 





1923 for a_ better - rural 
1924 credits system was 
1925 before Congress 


O--2 om 2 3 4 5 6 twelve or fifteen 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS years ago, much was 
said about opening up ways for tenants to become 
home-owners, but too many loopholes were left for 
unwise borrowing. American farm mortgage debt 
increased from $2,000,000,000 in 1910 to $10,500,000,000 
in 1924, and a great part of this increase was for con- 
sumptive rather than productive purposes. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
A Bird Calendar 


OOK for the birds that come to us now as har- 
bingers of spring. Why not start “a bird calendar” 
as Mrs. Green recently suggested, recording the 

dates on which you first see each kind of bird this 
year and then see on what dates the same birds are 
seen next year? 


R SOMETHING TO READ 


VERY farmer who tries to make his farm a real 
business should write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
free copy of its brand new bulletin, The Agricultural 
Outlook for 1927, just off the press this week. This 
study of prospective supply and demand and conse- 
quent probable price trends for all important crops 
and kinds of livestock deserves not only to be read but 
filed away for constant reference by business farmers, 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


Arse is a man who has quit trying—Sé’ 
lected. 
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Hog Growers’ Problems Solved 


Feeding Three-months-old Pigs 


READER has three-months-old pigs which he 
A desires to feed out for market. He has corn and 
tankage and asks if it will pay to add any other 

feed, and if he should grind the corn or feed it whole. 
It is possible ‘that it will pay this reader to buy 
wheat shorts to add to the corn and 
tankage for a month or two, but 
after the pigs are five months of 
age it is doubtful if it will pay to 
buy shorts, which are always high 
priced. It will not pay to grind 
the corn for these pigs; in fact, 
experience has shown that pigs up 
to 150 pounds in weight will make 
better gains per 100 pounds of 
feed on whole corn than on ground 
If there is no green feed, then we suggest a 





corn. 
rack kept well supplied with some good leafy legume 
hay, or that a small quantity of alfalfa meal be bought. 
If the pigs are fed whole corn, then we suggest that 
a self-feeder be used allowing the pigs to take what 


corn, tankage, and other feeds they want. One com- 
partment of the feeder might contain corn and another 
a mixture of one part of tankage and two parts each of 
shorts and alfalfa meal. Or, if some legume hay is 
used instead of the alfalfa meal, then one part of 
tankage to two parts of shorts might be used. 

If hand-fed, we suggest one part of tankage, two 
parts of shorts, and eight parts of corn be fed. 

The pigs should have dry, 
clean sleeping quarters during 
the winter. To make certain of 
this, frequent cleaning of the 
quarters and fresh bedding will 
be necessary. 

A mixture of equal parts of 
charcoal, wood ashes, and salt 
should also be kept before these 
pigs at all times. 


Rice Polish and Rice Bran 


a HAT are the relative 
feeding values of rice 
polish ‘at $24 a ton 


and rice bran at $12 per ton, for 
feeding hogs? One of these is 
to be used with corn and tank- 
age for feeding sows and young 
pigs that are running on rye pas- 
ture. All feeds are used in self- 
feeder, except the corn, which is 
on the ear.” 

Either rice polish or bran may 
be used to take the place of a 
part of the corn. If rice polish 
is used, one-half the corn may be taken out and rice 
polish substituted for it, provided the. hogs will eat the 
rice polish and tankage in sufficient quantities. There 
is not much difference in the feeding value of corn 
and rice polish, pound for pound, but rice polish is 
not usually relished as well as corn. Corn at 75 cents 
a bushel is about $27 a ton, therefore there is not much 
difference in the cost. At 65 cents a bushel, corn costs 
about $22.25 a ton, and at such a price we would use 
very little, if any, rice polish. 

Rice bran has not as high a feeding value as rice 
polish, but if of high grade, it is a good feed for cattle, 
but since rice bran contains more fiber, from the rice 
hulls, it is not, therefore, as’ good a feed as rice polish, 
especially for feeding hogs. 


If there were no young pigs to be fed, we would 
suggest four parts corn, two parts rite polish, two 
parts rice bran, and one part of tankage, by weight. 
But since the rice bran is not suitable for feeding 
young pigs, we suggest the following mixture, if all 
are to be fed together :— 

Corn, 6 parts; 
Rice polish, 3 parts; 
Tankage, 1 part. 

The following table shows the digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds of corn, rice polish, and rice bran, ac- 
cording to Henry and Morrison :— 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
MR Sebdes (cebitonstatcues 7.5 pounds 67.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 
Melee Moliah: 5.3. oscdse. cas. 8.0 pounds 57.2 pounds 7.5 pounds 
Rice bran (high grade).. 7.9 pounds 38.1 pounds 8.8 pounds 


How Much Tankage to Feed 
READER asks: “What is the proper amount of 
tankage to feed to brood sows and pigs?” 

Probably the best way to feed pigs tankage 

is from a self-feeder. They will then take about what 
they require. At least, trials seem to indicate that pigs 


THREE BARROWS FROM THE WORLD’S CHAMPION 


The 17 pigs in the litter weighed 5,117 pounds at six months. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


take from a self-feeder about the quantity of tankage 
the investigators had previously decided were the 
proper amounts of tankage to balance the ration. 


The following table indicates approximately the 
amounts of tankage and corn taken from a self-feeder 
daily by pigs, of weights indicated, in a test at the 
Illinois Experiment Station. These facts should apply 
with equal accuracy to the feeding of fish meal. The 
pigs in this test averaged. 47 pounds each in weight at 
the start and 164 days later at the end of the feeding 
period averaged 259 pounds each. 

Corn Tankage Ratio of tank- 
pounds pounds age to corn 
First period (4 weeks) ....... 2.1 40 1 to 5.25 


Second period (4 weeks) ~ 47 1 to 5.74 
Third period (4 weeks) ...... 3.8 54 lto 7 
Fourth period (4 weeks) .... 5.6 4 1 to 12.7 
Fifth period (4 weeks) ...... 7.2 36 1 to 20 
Sixth period (24 days) 7.3 -26 1 to 2 


Below is indicated the proportions of tankage to 
corn that we suggest for pigs of the weights indicated 
in the table :— 


Weight Ratio of tank- Weight Ratio of tank- 
of pigs age to corn of pigs age to corn 
25 to 50 pounds 1 to 125 to 150 pounds lito 9 
50 to 75 pounds lto 6 150 to 175 pounds 1 to 10 
75 to 100 pounds l1to 7 175 to 200 pounds 1 to 12 
100 to 125 pounds lito 8 


As experience accumulates it becomes more certain 
each year that the growing pigs do enough better when 





Litter produced by W. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, 


receiving some sort of animal protein feed to make it 
economically imperative that they receive it. Milk is the 
best feed for growing pigs and, if the truth must be 
told, there is no complete substitute; but tankage or 
fish meal and green feed come next to milk, and the 
use of these is a necessity for the best results. 

The price of tankage is never so high that it is not 
more economical to use it in feeding pigs (in the ab- 
sence of milk) than to do without it. 


For brood: sows that have reached their mature 
growth or development, 1 part of tankage to 10 to 12 
parts of corn or other grains is ample, but for gilts 
carrying their first litters 1 part of tankage to about 
§ parts of corn or other grains should be used. In 
addition, brood sows should certainly have green feed 
or some leafy legume hay, and mineral matter con- 
taining lime and phosphorus. 


FO 
Hog Cholera and Preventive Treatment 


HE security and peace of mind which come to 

hog owners, from virtual elimination of possi- 

bility of loss from cholera, are well founded if 
standard approved methods -are followed. A _ false 
sense of security may exist in the minds of owners of 
vaccinated herds if certain fundamental principles are 
ignored; and this is very frequently the case. 

It has been observed that occasionally serum alone 
is given, and the owner does not understand that this 
confers an immunity of from only 14 to 90 days’ dura- 
tion, or else he forgets that serum alone was adminis- 
tered. In either case, the hogs are very soon nearly all 
susceptible to cholera. If virus is given simultaneously 
with serum, the immunity secured, so far as known, is 
for the remainder of the animal’s life. The administra- 
tion of virus that is impotent (out of date, spoiled) is 
naturally equal to the animals receiving serum alone 


TON-LITTER 
The pigs were purebred Poland Chinas. 


with the results heretofore indicated. Administration 
of active virus with serum having no protective valye 
not only does not confer an immunity but is actually 
equal to deliberately inoculating hogs with cholera, 
An insufficient dose of serum given with the usual doge 
of virus may, especially in weak animals or animals 
highly susceptible to cholera, also produce cholera, 


Failure to vaccinate some litters is a very frequent 
oversight. Leaving hogs in the field or on the range 
or those escaping at the time of vaccination are also 
causes of animals missing vaccination. After a time 
it is, under ordinary farm practices, impossible to ag- 
curately identify such animals, necessitating vaccinat- 
ing all animals in the herd in order to be sure of vacci- 
nating the susceptible ones. This may be remedied by 
applying a fish hook hog ring to one of the ears of 
each hog as vaccinated. 

The value of the security attained by the vaccination 
of sick herds varies widely and cannot always be fore- 
casted, hence the great advisability of treating herds 
before cholera appears. 


All too frequently owners of vaccinated herds ignore 
and violate all known rules for the prevention of dis- 
eases other than cholera. While approximately 85 per 
cent of all swine losses are due to cholera, yet the re- 
maining 15 per cent of loss should and can be reduced, 
The general sanitary measures for controlling the 
miscellaneous diseases of hogs also render the im- 
munity conferred by vaccination against cholera more 
secure by maintaining the animal’s system in the best 

condition for receiving the treat- 


ment. J. &. BUR 
State Veterinarian, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
A ee 


Arkansas College Wins 
Honors at Royal 


IFTY crossbred hogs won 

first honors for the Uni- 

versity of Arkansas, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, in the 200- 
to 250-pound class of the carlot 
division at the American Royal 
Livestock Exposition. These hogs 
were by a purebred Duroc boar 
and out of purebred Tamworth 
gilts. There were four loads of 
Hampshires and one load of 
Chester Whites in this class. It 
was a load of heavy Hamp- 
shires, weighing more than 250 
pounds each that took the cham- 
pionship honors from the Arkan- 
sas hogs. 





This carlot was selected from 

a total of only 59 hogs raised, 

which were out of seven purebred Tamworth gilts. 

Six of these seven gilts during the gestation period 

received a ration composed of two parts corn chop to 

one part of ground soybean hay, and were bred to 

farrow at approximately one year of age. These corn- 

soybean-hay-fed gilts farrowed a total of 54 strong 

pigs, an average of nine per litter, and 49 of them weré 
raised to market weight. 


Three gilts of the same age and breeding as the 
others and as nearly equal with reference to individu- 
ality as possible, were used for a check lot. This lot 
received a ration of corn and tankage balanced accord- 
ing to the Morrison standards. One gilt in this lot 
failed to settle, another farrowed but one live pig, and 
the other raised 10 fine pigs to market weight, the 10 
weighing well over a ton at 190 days of age. 


The average daily gain for the legume-hay-fed sows 
was 0.88 pounds, and the average weight was 330 
pounds when taken off the pasture and placed in the 
farrowing quarters. In this experiment, three sows 
grazed one-half acre of rye, which furnished consid- 
erable grazing throughout the gestation period. 


- While these soybean-fed gilts produced highly satis- 
factory results, they did not appear as healthy or as 
vigorous as those that received a ration balanced with 
tankage. Using these observations as a basis, we be- 
lieve that more satisfactory average results would be 
obtained by feeding about five parts of corn chop to 
one of ground soybean hay, along with buttermilk or 
skimmilk, or a small amount of tankage, fish meal or 
some feed that will supply animal protein. 

During the suckling period these seven sows were 
fed a ration consisting of rice bran, rice polish, and 
tankage; and after weaning, pigs were developed 
on corn and tankage. EDGAR MARTIN, 


Asst. Animal Husbandman, University of Arkansas. 
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mean quick shipment 
and prompt delivery of 
your orders. 
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I OR Fifty-five Years this Company’s prog- 
ress has been built upon Service to You. { 

It is part of our service to fill your orders 
quickly, to have at hand—near to you—vast 
stocks of fresh new merchandise ready to fill 
your orders immediately. That is why Ward’s 
Big Baltimore House was built near to 
you—so that your orders would reach us 
quicker, and your goods would reach you 
quicker. 

It is part of our Service to you to make pos- 
sible each year a still greater saving for you. 


A Saving of $50 in Cash 
is Yours This Year 


This big Baltimore House offers to you a 
saving of Fifty Dollars in Cash if you use its 
advantages, if you use Ward’s Catalogue, if 
you will turn to its pages every time you 
have to fill any need for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family. 

Let us prove to you the Saving we offer. 
Let us show you how and why Ward’s offers 
lower-than-market prices. 

Quantity always determines price. If you 
buy one of any article, the price is higher than 
if you buy a hundred. A thousand gets a still 
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lower price. Buying a hundred thousand of 
any article is a manufacturing contract, com- 
petitive bids are received and prices made close 
to the cost of manufacture. 


8,000,000 Customers 
Make Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


$100,000,000 worth of merchandise was bought 
for our customers, bought for this one Cata- 
logue. And paid for in Cash! There is a buy- 
ing power that creates Bargains. There is a 
price-making power that gives all its advan- 
tages to You, because these savings in price 
are always passed along to You—our cus- 
tomers. 


Low Price and High Quality 
Your Double Advantage at Ward’s 


It is part of our Service to you, to sell only 
goods of standard Quality, to sell only goods 
that will be satisfactory to you. At Ward’s 
we never sacrifice Quality to make a low 
price. 

So use your Catalogue. Your greatest sav- 
ing, your most complete satisfaction, your 
most prompt service, are to be found in send- 
ing all your orders to Ward’s—at Baltimore. 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 
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Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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There is Money in Growing Plants 


1927 Will Be a Good Year; Vocational Boys Profit from Hotbed Projects 








BOYS GROW TOMATO PLANTS AND PO- 
TATO SLIPS 


Each year the boys in the Fifth District 
A. & M. School at Monroe, Ga., grow tomato 
plants and potato slips for the school farm. 
Here are a few of these boys with their 
teacher, John F. Monroe. 


Growing Plants—A Good Minor 
Project for 1927 


E ARE all interested in making 

money. But I have sometimes felt 
that too many of us want to make a lot 
of money all at once; and that most of 
us fail, to some extent, in not being will- 
ing to carry on the minor jobs that net a 
small return. 

This thought, I believe, applies to the 
farming program. Especially is it im- 
portant for 1927. The price of cotton is 
low, and it is quite likely to be after: the 
next crop is gathered. Just how much 
cotton to plant next year is a question 
that every one must consider. 

This question is of importance to the 
boys in the vocational classes. While 
most of these boys have mapped out their 
farming plans for the year, still more 
changes may be made and some addi- 
tional crops planted that were not in- 
cluded in plans as they were first dis- 
cussed last fall. 


For the boys in Georgia the general 
plan was proposed that when they start 
the work they begin a system of farming, 
on a rather small scale, of course. This 
system includes growing money crops, 
supply crops, and soil improvemeni crops. 
This is a sound program and need not be 
changed to meet the present emergency. 
Most of the boys, however, select cotton 
as their money crop, and since we know 
that the price of cotton is likely to be 
low next year, it would be a good thing 
for many of the boys, and their fathers 
as well, to plant small acreages of secon- 
dary money crops, that is, crops that will 
supplement the usual money crops grown 
on the farm, 


In this issue we are talking mainly 
about growing plants, so far as the voca- 
tional department is concerned, and I be- 
lieve this is one of the small jobs from 
which many boys may make some addi- 
tional money and I want to tell you about 
what some of the boys I know have done 
along this line. 

I know one boy who paid his way 

ghrough the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture by growing and selling po- 
tato slips. 

George Kneller, one of the boys in the 
agricultural class at Estill, S. C., last 
year made a profit of $90.22 from grow- 
ing tomato plants. 

The equipment that George had was a 
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A PLAN FOR THE HOME-STUDY DESK 


N THE January 15 issue of The Progressive Farmer this department con- 
tained an article about a home-study library desk that the vocational boys 


in Mississippi have been making this winter. 
a blue print and bill of material to everyone who sent in a request. 


The editor promised to send 
Every 


mail since the issue has appeared has contained a number of requests and 


more are coming each day. 


Since the interest in this desk seems to be so general the editor has arranged 


with Mr. W. A. 


Cleaq of the Engineering Division of the Georgia State Col- 


lege of Agriculture, to make us a drawing which can be reproduced in this 


department on March 19. 


Also Mr. Clegg is making one of the desks and 


he is going to write us a short article that will give us some helpful sugges- 


tions. 


In the meantime the information you have requested has been mailed 
and I hope you are making a desk of your own. 











hotbed 18 by 6 feet with regular glass 
frames and a coldframe about the same 
size. It cost him about $12 to get ready 
to grow his plants. ; 

He sold most of his plants locally, but 
near the end of the season when there was 
no longer a demand for the plants near 
his home he advertised them in the weekly 
newspaper in his section of the state. 

Also there is an opportunity for the 
vocational schools to grow plants as a 
class project. A. B. Clarke, the voca- 
tional teacher at Westminster, S. C., told 
me about how his boys made a profit of 
over $200 for their school by growing 
sweet potato slips last year. 

In this. school they needed some money 
to buy shop tools and suits for the bas- 
ketball team, and instead of giving an en- 
tertainment or something like that as 
most schools do, they decided to make the 
money, if possible, from growing and 
selling plants. Of course, they needed 
some money to start the project. This 
money was furnished by the farmers of 
the community and most of the men said 
that they would just consider the money 
as an advance on plants that they would 
buy. The project was a financial success 
and the boys enjoyed it and learned some 
new things about bedding potatoes. 

This season offers a good chance for 
such plant growing projects. 

Last year early potatoes brought a good 
price. It is quite likely that there will be 
a good demand for plants this spring. 
And while the amount of money made 
will not in most cases be very large, still 
the project is almost certain to show 
some profit, and will provide good plants 
for use at home. 


A Successful Sweet Potato Project 
HEN I started taking vocational 
agriculture September, 1925, I chose 

as a part of my project three acres of 

sweet potatoes. 
I decided to raise Porto Rico yams. I 





plowed my land early in the spring. Then 
with two men helping me set the plants 
out the first week in May. 

As the land was already fairly rich, I 
used only 400 pounds of a 9-3-3 fertilizer 
to each acre. I cultivated the potatoes 
about once each week until they were too 
large to cultivate. In this cultivation I 
used a one-horse cultivator. 

I made 300 bushels off the three acres, 
and after culling out the smaller ones and 
also the bruised ones, I carried them to 
the Municipal Market of Atlanta where 
my father had a booth. 

I obtained $1 per bushel for them, and 
after paying all expenses I found I had 
$228 clear profit. WILLIE MOORE, 

Chamblee High School, 
Chamblee, Georgia. 


Purebred Flocks Pay Farmers of 
Ramer, Alabama 


WO years ago 23 farmers and their 

wives became interested in studying 
poultry in an evening class at Ramer, 
Alabama. Every one of this group bought 
purebred birds and 22 of them, or all but 
one, report that they found that it paid 
them to get the purebreds and sell their 
mongrels. 

Today there are two members of this 
group in the poultry business on a com- 
mercial scale. One of these farmers has 
on his yard over 500 birds. Last year 
from March 1 to September 1 this man 
made $823 more than his feed bill, or 
$137.16 a month. 


Other people at Ramer expect to go 
into the poultry business quite extensive- 
ly, just as they expect to in every other sec- 
tion of the state, or for that matter all 
over the South. It is a business that can 
be greatly increased with reasonable as- 
surance of making a profit. But it is well 
to remember that the people at Ramer 
had the advantage of the evening class 
conducted by the teacher of vocational ag- 





VOCATIONAL BOYS AT MADISON, FLA., PULLING SLIPS FROM THE HOTBED 


Many agricultural classes made money last year by growing and selling tomato plants and 
sweet potato slips 
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FLORIDA GROWS 





PLANTS AS 
THEM 

Top—Vocational boys at Winterhaven, Fla., 
preparing plant beds. Center—Screening com- 
post for potting tomato plants. Bottom—To- 
mato plants should be potted to make sturdy 
plants with good root systems. 


TOMATO 


riculture. They have studied the prob- 
lems themselves, and had the help of their 
county agent and the poultry specialist 
from Auburn. 


Radio Winners Announced 


'HE judges have been very busy read- 

ing the papers sent in by the Georgia 
vocational schools that were competing in 
the contests for the radio sets offered by 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau. 

They have already decided that J. W. 
Jackson of the Mt. Carmel School in 
Laurens County will win the set in Dis- 
trict 2. The boys in the Woodbury High 
School who are taught by R. L. Johnson 
are the winners in District 3; and Rein- 
hardt College at Waleska will get the set 
in District 4. These are $127 Atwater- 
Kent sets complete with a loud speaker 
and these boys should be very proud of 
their success. 

The editor of this department and Mr, 
T. H. Bonner, state manager for the 
donors, hope to have the pleasure of pre- 
senting these sets to the winning schools 
early in February The winners in the 
other two districts will be announced in 
the next issue of the department. 


Just a Minute With the Vocational 
Folks in Florida 


N ADISON won the highest number 

of points of any of the vocational 
schools of Florida at the Jacksonville 
State Fair and will receive the loving cup 
offered. 

J. D. DuBois, Plant City, Fla., won the 
$15 offered by Marvin H. Walker, editor 
The Florida Grower, Tampa, for the best 
project story. William Hauserman, Eus- 
tis, was second and received $10; and the 
third prize of $5 went to Weeks Martin, 
Trenton. 


Today the vocational folks of Florida 
have their faces or thoughts turned to- 
ward Tampa where the South Florida 
Fair is being held. There will be a num- 
ber of vocational contests and a long list 
of liberal prizes are offered. 


Alex Johnson, teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture at Winter Haven, Fla., believes 
in the value of shop work on the farm. 
He has his boys do lots of work of this 
kind. And, by the way, the picture at 
the top of this page, on the right hand 
side, show Johnson’s boys fixing their 
plant beds. This is a good job. 
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after my death, if he'd keep wishin’ he 
had me back.” 





12, 1927 








MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE 


TARVED Baby—When our first 
baby came he did not gain, but grew 
thinner. We failed to consult a phy- 

stan for six weeks; then found the 
r’s milk was not strong enough for 

him. He was almost starved to death. 
MRS. W. B. M. 


Hatched Chicks Too Early.—We ex- 
ed our large flock of February hatch- 

ed pullets to give us a good profit on 
in November and December In- 
stead, they laid a few eggs early in the 
season and then molted. During the sea- 
son of highest egg prices, they did not pay 
for their feed. They were hatched too 
early. This season our chicks will be 
hatched in late March and early April. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 


Hatched Chicks Too Late.—I found 
I could get extra quality, high-bred eggs 
at a great reduction in the summer. I 
bought some and set them July 15. About 
two thirds of them hatched around Au- 
gust 7 and were beautiful chicks, but the 
hens would carry them all over the barn- 
yard no matter how hot it was. The 
sun would beam down upon the poor lit- 
tle creatures and they would stagger 
around trying to keep up with their 
mother. I had several good shade trees 
in the yard, but the hens would not let 
the chicks stay in the shade. They seemed 
to go blind in the hot sun. I was so dis- 
gusted I finally took the few that were 
left away from the old hens and tried to 
raise them in a box in the shade. But 
it was of no avail. I only succeeded in 
raising one. Maus. G. GC 


Goats and Orchards Don’t Go To- 
gether.—A few years ago we bought 
an old run-down farm, with an orchard 
on it. With the hope of making these 
trees supply us with fruit until we could 
get a new one started, we did quite a bit 
of pruning and spraying the first year. 
The trees responded to this treatment 
and we secured a splendid crop. The 
next spring we did without many things 
to buy trees for a young orchard. We 
selected our ground carefully and thought 
it well fenced. How carefully we plan- 
ned and planted that orchard is known only 
by us. All the trees lived and in due season 
put out twigs and leaves, and we had 
visions of fruit to come. An old rock 
wall joined the new orchard fence on one 
side. We had some goats on the hill- 
side pasture, and one day as we returned 
from church we saw only goats where 
the orchard had been. Not a leaf, not a 
twig was to be seen, only little white 
switches in rows, for the goats had even 
peeled off the bark. We are still doctor- 
ing the old trees and waiting another year 
longer on this second young orchard. 


MRS. W. B. G. 


AUNT HET 


By R. Q UILLEN — Finishers ‘Byndicate 




















My 


“I know it was wicked, but I set in 
front of my bureau mirror today an’ 
fixed so my knees would show, just to 
see how I'd look if I was that kind o’ 
woman.” 


. ‘ . ° 
T wouldn't mind Pa marryin’ again 


many of you have told us. 


working. 





EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, Radio's 
finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wear. .New Yorb 
WEE!...... Boston 


Ww phia 
wre..Washingion wan...... Chicago 
rrr ‘alo 


WHAF...Loutsville wmc..... Memphis 
wooo... . Minneapolis-St. Pau 











WE KNow exactly what you wanted because so 


You wanted ease of operation. You find it in 
the receiver which gets everything within range 
with the mere touch of the fingers of one hand 
on One Dial—the true One Dial with no sec- 
ondary adjustments to confuse and delay. 


You wanted extra power in order to get day- 
time market and weather news as well as eve- 
ning programs. You find that no receiver reaches 
fartherthan the Atwater Kent One Dial Model 32. 


You wanted clear tone. You find Atwater Kent 
tone as clear as achurch bell on a frosty morning. 


You wanted readility. You find Atwater Kent 
Radio, factory-tested 159 times, famous every- 
where as the Radio that works and keeps on 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 





The receiver illustrated is the extra-powerful Model 32, with Onx Dial; price, less tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $140. Other One Dial Models, $70 and $85. Radio Speakers, priced from $16 to $23. 


It couldn’t be better—7f built to your order 


You wanted neat appearance. You find Atwater 
Kent Radio blending with the appointments of 
any home—a joy to the eye as well as the ear. 


You wanted a sensible price. You find that 
quantity production in the largest Radio factory 
results for you in many dollars saved. 


In short, you wanted all-round Radio which 
you could buy with absolute certainty you were 
getting your money’s worth. You find it in 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


It’s the all-round Radio. 


The nearest Atwater Kent dealer is an experi- 
enced and friendly adviser. His interest in you 
does not stop when he makes a sale. Let him 
help you select the Atwater Kent Receiver and 
Radio Speaker that meets your demand. 


Send for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, 
and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


_4769 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


YOU SWEEP THE AIR WITH THE ATWATER KENT ONE. DIAL AS A SEARCHLIGHT SWEEPS THE SKY 











SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 










on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: ‘‘Colt’s knee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now 














well, Absorbine is sure great.” | 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK 





















“JAY BEE” 
HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer 


Grind With the 













Increase Your Profits 


— Best and most economical 
—_J_ grinding is done with the 
Jay- * Makes nutritious, 
palatable feeds. Eliminates 
costly losses. 
Easy Payment Pian 
See the Humdinger at work 
on your farm without cost 
to you. veto yourown Ni 


satisfaction it’s the b 
fastest, most economi No breakdowns. Always dependable. 
capacity. Lowest operating cost. U 


mill made. 4 + re | 
H.P. to 30 H.P. As’ ‘eed saver y 
klet, literature, etc. Stock in principal cities 
4.8. SEDBERRY, Inc., 183 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. All Infringements Vigorously Prosecutet 










about our easy payment plan. 
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BABY CHICK GRAM 


90 chicks out 
of every 100, "ees. 
if fed right, can be raised 
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Ninety vigorous, early-laying pullets from 
every 100 chicks hatched. Thousands of 
poultry raisers, big and little, are raising 
90% of their hatches with these scientifi- 
cally prepared ‘“‘baby”’ feeds. The most 
important part of the ration is 


JAZZ siestineiisn 





an appetizing mash—so finely milled, so pure and 
wholesome as to be practically self digesting. A pre- 
cisely balanced mixture of nutrients to build bone, 
muscle and feathers—animal proteins and vitamins to 
promote quick, healthy growth without strain on the 
chick’s delicate organs. 


16-Page Chick Book Free 


Explains in detail how to hatch end brood chicks! Gives 
complete feeding directions on Jazz Buttermilk Start- 
ing Mash and Jazz Baby Chick Grain through the criti- 
cal first six weeks. If your dealer hasn’t copies, write 
te W. M, Crosby Flour & Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala. 













W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co. 


Manufacturers Birmingham 














What Are 1927 Farm Prospects? 


Department of Agriculture Issues Valuable Report 


The Pragressive Fe 








what has already happened but very 
him hereafter. 


Well, fortunately, the 


about the prospective 


ERETOFORE the United States Department of 
the farmer a world of statistics, but most of them have been of the 
hindsight sort of wisdom They have told the-farmer a lot about 


——x 


Agriculture has given 


little about what is likely to happen to 


Agricultural Department is changing its ways, 
About February first last year and again this year it has summoned to its 
offices a great body of experts from all over America and these experts have 
united in presenting the farmer a frank, dispassionate, cold bloodedly scientific 
analysis of the agricultural situation and outlook. 
supply and demand and demand and price outlook 
for each kind of crop or livestock and have offered the farmer this information 
for his guidance in planning his year’s work. 

The Progressive Farmer believes this service of tremendous importance to 
our readers and so we summarize the main features of the report herewith. 


They have found out 








= FAVORABLE year for livestock 
PX gevtens is in prospect for 1927 
but with an average. season, a 
continuation of relatively low returns 
from most cash crops is probable unless 
acreages are reduced.” This is the gist 
of the annual “agricultural outlook” re- 
port for 1927, just issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. “The 
disparity between prices of farm prod- 
ucts and the cost of industrial goods 
and services is greater than a year ago,” 
it continues. “The situation is clearly 
such as to discourage any general ex- 
pansion of agricultural production. In 
some areas it apparently means a greater 
utilization of lands for pasture and for- 
estry.” 


A summary of the report follows :— 


General Review of Crop and Live- 
stock Situation 


HE demand for the 1927 corn crop 
is expected to be little if any greater 
than for the 1926 crop. With probable 
increases of corn acreage in the South 
and with no probability of increased de- 
mand for corn in 1927, corn growers are 
faced with the prospect of lower prices 
unless acreage is substantially reduced. 
Oats and barley for feed are unlikely 
to be in great demand during the coming 
year as compared with 1926. 


Hay requirements are not likely to be 
increased, because the number of hay- 
consuming animals continues to decrease. 
Unless livestock production is held at 
about the present level, allowing for in- 
crease in population from year to year, 
present prices. cannot be maintained. 


With beef cattle marketings in 1927 
probably materially less than in 1926, and 
the demand for beef maintained, prices 
of slaughter and feeder cattle are ex- 
pected to average somewhat higher than 
in 1926. On the whole, cattle prices are 
expected to continue the upward price 
swing begun in 1922. 


Hog producers have a favorable out- 
look this year. The market supply of 
hogs probably will be little if any larger 
than in 1926, and domestic demand is 
expected to continue strong. Hog prices 
are likely to be maintained near the 1926 
level. Prices now prevailing can be con- 
tinued through 1928 only if farmers hold 
down hog production to the level of the 
past two years. 


The dairy industry is on a stronger 
basis than a year ago. Dairymen are 
likely to have a moderately favorable 
spread between the price of feed and the 
price of dairy products. 


Egg and poultry producers in most 
sections of the country may expect a 
fairly satisfactory year, although per- 
haps not so profitable as 1926. A mod- 
erate increase in egg production and no 
decrease in poultry marketings is ex- 
pected. 


Horses and mules are insufficient in 
supply to meet farmers’ needs the com- 
ing season, but the number of young 
stock is only large enough to replace 
about half the number of work stock 
now on farms. Farmers cannot ex- 





pect to replace their work stock three 





to ten- years from now at the low level 
of present-day horse prices. 

Potato growers should guard against 
the danger of overplanting and k 
close watch on acreages being planted in 
competing states. 

Sweet potato acreage should be in- 
creased only by growers who need the 
increased supply for their own use, who 
can dispose of the crop on their local 
markets, or who can afford to produce a 
crop at relatively low prices. 

Any increase in cabbage acreage over 
1926 is likely to result in increased pro- 
duction with accompanying lower prices, 


Onion acreage should be _ reduced 
sharply to prevent an excessive market 
supply. The outlook for the Bermuda 
type appears fairly good. 

Bean acreage should be reduced under 
last year’s area to prevent an excessive 
supply, varying with the type of bean 
grown. 

The trend of fruit production is up- 
ward and expansion of acreage would 
not be justified except under unusually 
favorable conditions. However, a crop 
of fruit as large as that of last year, 
which was due to the uniformly favor- 
able weather, is not likely to occur very 
often, 

The apple industry is approaching a 
more stabilized condition but with an 
average crop, prices will undoubtedly be 
higher next season. Commercial plant- 
ings are hardly justified at present ex- 
cept where local production or market 
conditions are unusually favorable. 

New commercial plantings of peaches 
should not be undertaken in the South- 
ern states, since a large number of young 
trees have not yet come into bearing 
and production is rapidly increasing. 


Strawberry returns per acre, with av- 
erage yields in 1927 probably will be con- 
siderably less than the average for the 
past two years. Acreage has increased 
considerably and caution should be exer- 
cised by growers who contemplate in- 
creasing acreage this spring. 


Cantaloupe acreage should be cut in 
the early shipping region, and the same 
acreage as last year or a slight reduction 
effected in the mid-season and late ship- 
ping states. 


Watermelon acreage should be reduced 
in 1927 in order to prevent a repetition 
of the generally unsatisfactory prices re- 
ceived last season as a result of extreme- 
ly heavy production. 


Cotton Outlook Is Bad 


DRESS average yields, a reduc- 
tion .£ 30 per cent in cotton acreage 
appears necessary to give the greatest 
gross value to the next crop. 


A burdensome supply of American 
cotton for the next 12 to 18 months 
seems inevitable. With an estimated 1926 
production of 18,600,000 bales and a 
world carry-over of American cotton on 
August 1, 1926, estimated at from 5,400,- 
000 to 5,700,000 bales, the supply this 
year totals 24,000,000 bales or more; as 
compared with approximately 19,400,000 
in 1925-26; 16 300,000 in 1924-25; and 
13,500,000 in 1923-24. 

The world’s consumption of American 
cotton for the 12 months ending July 31, 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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GEORGE H. PARKER 
R. R. 9, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Mr. PARKER says: “I have 
worn Ball-Band rubber footwear 
for twenty years, so when the 
Mishko Shoe came out I thought 
I would see if the Red Ball on 
work shoes meant as much as it 
does on rubbers. It does. I used 
to have to resole my shoes two 
or three times, at a cost of 50 to 
60 cents each time if I put the 
soles on myself, or $1.00 or $1.25 
if I had them resoled in town. I 
don’t have to bother about resol- 
ing at all with the Mishko Shoes, 
because the Mishko sole lasts as 
long as the uppers and at the 
same time outlasts two or three 
ordinary soles. I pay a little more 
for the Mishko Shoes to begin 
with, but that isn’t the way to fig- 
ure it. Look what I save in resol- 
ing costs, not to mention the time 
lost in doing it and the discom- 
fort of walking around on rough 
ground in soles getting thinner 
and thinner. No, sir, unless I see 
a Red Ball on the heel of a shoe, 
I don’t buy it.” 


HENRY MARTIN 


Clinton, Mass. 


“ 

GF BOUGHT a pair of Ball-Band 
Moccasin Work Shoes about 18 
months ago, and the original 
soles have not yet worn out. 


“Iam a line inspector employed 
by the New England Power Co. 
and my work takes me through 
the hardest of walking through 
swamps, woods and all kinds of 
hard, rough going. 

“They are the best wearing 
shoes I have ever had, and will 
continue to wear them and tell 
tay friends about them.” 
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Every RAISER of pure-blooded 
Poland China hogs has heard of venient overshoe for all-round farm 
| Rawleigh Ideal Farms. Here is the 
| home of Sun Ray No. A5,a boar that 
sired two two-ton litters. He is shown 
| in the photograph, with Mr. Koch, 
the only man on the Rawleigh Farms 
who dares get into a pen with him 
without a hurdle. “Looking after 
1000 head of pure-blood hogs,” says 
Mr. Koch, “requires a lot of foot- 
work in all‘kinds of weather and over 
ali kinds of ground. I find the Ball- 


JOHN KOCH 
Rawleigh Ideal Farms, Freeport, Il. 


Band heavy dull sandal the most con- 


wear. It is heavy enough for most 
wet weather outdoors and yet light 
enough for work in the hog house. 
It keeps my feet off the cold con- 
crete floors, and yet keeps my shoes 
dry when I have to step in the mud 
or wet. I always ask for Ball-Band 
rubbers and look for the Red Ball 
trade mark because experience has 
taught me it pays to do so.” 


They have solved 


the work shoe problem 


These men, whether working around the house, 
in the barn or on the job, say that the Mishko 
Shoe gives them more iy oat and longer 
wear than any other shoe they’ve ever worn. 


“ “ “ 


eer market, raising hogs, or string- 
ing telephone wires is work that puts foot- 
wear to severe tests. Millions 
of outdoor workers all over the 
United States, like those quoted here, 
have found from years of experience 
that the one sure way to get not only 
foot comfort but also more days wear 
in rubber and woolen footwear is to 





ask for Ball-Band and look for the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. They also get the same long serv- 
ice out of work shoes that are now a part of the 
Ball-Band line. These are known as Mishko 
Shoes. The soles are a special Ball-Band product 
and outwear two or three ordinary soles. You 
can have them either nailed or sewed on. Mishko 
Shoes are also made with high lace tops. 

They are sold by most Ball-Band 
dealers, and there are Ball-Band dealers 
everywhere. If you have any difficulty 
getting what you want, write us for the 
name of a nearby dealer who can fit 
you. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BALL-BAN D 


RUBBER - LEATHER AND WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS . HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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cottonseed 


OU can make money feeding cottonseed meal. 

Beef and butterfat can be produced at less cost 

than when only grain concentrates are fed, 

for cottonseed meal is more than twice as rich 
in protein as bran, oats or middlings. 


In feeding dairy cattle, the South Carolina Ex- 
periment Station states, that substituting one pound 
of cottonseed meal for two pounds of bran increased 
the average daily butterfat production. 


In feeding beef cattle, Dr. F. B. Morrison, the 
world’s best known feed authority, says, “Every 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal correctly fed is worth 
250 to 300 pounds of corn—a fact that many of the 
corn-belt meat producers do not yet realize. Many 
of them are not using enough oil meal or cottonseed 
meal in their cattle operations. They are losing 
money by failing to do this.” 


Cottonseed meal stimulates the appetite—causing 
animals to gain faster. It supplies the phosphorus 
that livestock must have. 


85° Worth of Fertilizer with 
$1 Worth of Feed 


At average fertilizer prices, the manure from a ton 
of cottonseed meal is worth $25. The manure from 
a ton of oats is worth only $7.88 and from corn, $6.83. 
Not only does cottonseed meal supply protein at less 
cost, but it provides manure four times as rich. You 
get about 85c worth of fertilizer with each dollar’s 
worth of feed. 


FREE—Feed Formulas that Save 


We will send you without cost formulas for 
mixing cottonseed meal with your many home-grown 
feeds—tell how to make balanced rations for dairy 
and beef cattle, horses and mules. These rations 
give far better results than you can secure from feed- 
ing grain and hay alone. Write now for facts about 
the world’s best concentrated protein stock feed and 
how to mix it correctly—how to reduce feed bills. 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
910 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
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RESIDENT Andrew M. Soule con- 
densed his message to the people of 
the state into an agricultural creed 
which he presented during Farmers’ 
Week at Athens the last week in Janu- 
ary. His suggested 
creed is :— 
“Let us 
Georgia from 
mountains to the 
sea; re-cover her 
washed hillsides 
with restful verdure 
of the forest; drain 
out her bottom lands 
and make them pay 
tribute to Kings 
Grain and Grass; 
enrich our soils by the uniform growth 
of legumes thereon; develop animal in- 
dustries commensurate with our needs; 
diversify our cropping program and 
make our farmers self-contained and 
self-sustaining; stabilize cotton produc- 
tion and make it our main money crop 
without injury to our economic welfare; 
enrich and supply the marts of the world 
with our surplus crops and make the 
nations pay tribute to the genius of our 
people.” 
With this creed as a guide, Dr. Soule 
proposes to lead the agricultural forces 
of the state toward a new era. 


Codrdinated Production and 
Marketing 


HE slogan for this new development 

is to be “codrdinated production and 
marketing.” As Dr. Soule explained, he 
means the production of the proper sup- 
ply of the different farm products and 
the marketing of them through the best 
channels. Either production or market- 
ing alone will not be sufficient, but the 
two working together will be -an ideal 
system. There has been a lot of discus- 
sion of production and as much has been 
written and spoken about marketing, but 
only a limited amount of discussion of 
the two together has been advanced. Dr. 
Soule says, “Economic production has 
been and still is one of the main prob- 
lems affecting farming. Efficient mar- 
keting is certainly the partner of eco- 
nomic production.” 

The balancing of production with the 
demand and the marketing of the farm 
products is a big undertaking, and will 
need the help of everyone connected with 
agriculture in Georgia. It will be at- 
tempted, however, and the first step will 
be a series of meetings during the sec- 
ond week of February in all parts of 
the state. The speakers will carry the 
outstanding messages of Farmers’ Week 
to everyone in the state interested enough 
to attend the meeting in their county. 


More Diversification Needed 


NE of the ideas expressed over and 
over by nearly every speaker during 
Farmers’ Week was the need of greater 
diversification on most farms. Even 
visitors from states as far away as Okla- 
homa were impressed with the need of 
Georgia farmers developing other sources 
of income to supplement the cotton crop. 
In discussing the difference in produc- 
ing cotton in the new cotton area of 
Oklahoma and in Georgia, a visitor told 
tow one man can plant and cultivate 100 
acres of cotton in Oklahoma and make 
nearly as good yields per acre as the 
farmer in Georgia who cultivates only 
15 or 20 acres. 

In the informal discussions between 
county agents, when not in session, the 
value of greater diversification came up 
time after time. A lot of the agents 
related experiences showing how one or 
more farmers in their county, through 
diversification with four or five money 


develop 
the 
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crops, had always made money. With 


February on Georgia Farms 


Some of the Big Problems Discussed at Farmers’ Week 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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better marketing facilities than thy 
and four years ago, it is believed this 
trend toward greater diversification will 
be extensive. 


The “Cow, Sow, and Hen” 
Program 


Seg farm plan calling for more dairy 
cattle, more hogs, and more po 
was advised by several speakers during 
Farmers’ Week. These three lines of 
farming were successful last year. Prof 
J. H. Wood of the poultry division said 
“The poultry farmers of Georgia and 
other states nearby are making more 
money per bird with poultry than js 
being made in any other part of the 
country.” A recent survey of a number 
of farms in Southwest Georgia showed 
a net profit of more than $2 per bird 
which is more than twice as much as jg 
being made in the greatest poultry see. 
tion of California. 

In the same survey, which was con. 
ducted by the farm management special- 
ists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, the production 
of sour cream in the southern part of 
Georgia showed a higher return on the 
investment than the production of whole 
milk. A report from Frank Fitch, dairy 
specialist, showed a lot of interest in 
purebred Jerseys in Northeast Georgia 

Mr. H. McDowell of Moultrie gaye 
an encouraging report on the develop- 
ment of the hog industry in Georgia 


during the last three years. His report 
was supplemented by a number from 
agents showing how hogs this year 


brought prosperity to the farmers who 
produced them. 


Codperative Marketing as an Ideal 


System 
NE of the most impressive mes- 
sages during Farmers’ Week was 


from Aaron Sapiro, one of the leaders 
of the codperative marketing movement 
which has developed so much in the past 
few years. Mr. Sapiro discussed codper- 
ative marketing in the broadest sense, 
expanding it to a system of better farm- 
ing—an ideal for the farmers of the 
South to live by instead of merely a 
brokerage association. It is believed co- 
Operative farming would be a better 
term for the plan outlined by Mr. Sapiro 
than codperative marketing. It involves 
full codperation in producing, financing, 
and marketing. A plan falling short of 
this outline, in his estimation, is doomed 
to fail. 

Such a plan will be difficult to work 
out but when finally perfected will be 
the salvation of farmers. It has been 
perfected in Denmark and the farmers 
there enjoy one of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world, according 
to Mr. Sapiro. Throughout the address 
was an appeal to stand by the directors 
of the codperative associations and help 
them work out this ideal system. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 

T IS time to plant Irish potatoes. 

2. An early start in the new five 
acre contests will help. Good seed and 
good preparation, early enough for the 
land to settle before planting, are both 
needed. 

3. February is the time that many re- 
sults of tests at experiment stations are 
printed in agricultural papers. 

4. See if the winter legumes are if- 
oculated by digging up some of the 
plants and examining the roots for nod- 
ules. If not inoculated, scatter soil from 
an inoculated field over them so inoct- 
lation will take place as soon as the 
weather is warm enough. 
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Finding Life’s Fun 
REETING a man today, I remark- 
ed, “I hope you are getting a lot of 
fun out of life.” He replied, “I 
have had about all the fun out of life 


Veek 













~~ thee there is in it.” 
we nd Th 1 f f 
ation will _The real fun ° 
living ought to last 
: till the hour of 
ten” death. The people 
who grow cynical 
‘ and misanthropic are 
ore dag generally those who 
- poultry have tried to get 
rs during more fun out of life 
a 7 . than God has put 
rl os ——— into it, or who have 
ma = _ tried to get fun out 
ng more jg. of forbidden things. 
than is “f was young, but I am now old, and 
t of the I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 


1 number nor his seed begging bread,” is the Bibli- 

. showed cal phrase from a man who had found 

per bird, the real source of fun. 

uch as is Fun is not to be sought directly. You 

Itry sec. can't start.,out to find fun,.for in all 
bability you will not find it. Some fun 

seekers find black eyes and bruised hearts, 


peal and miss the fun entirely. A youth once 
tment of went out to express himself, and came 
ia State home in the express car. 

‘oduction No, fun is a by-product of a pure, am- 
part of bitious, and useful life. It is the little 
1 on the nameless joy that God throws into the 
»f whole scales of living to overbalance the hard- 
sh, dairy ships of existence. 

aren in There is the fun that accompanies hon- 
Georgia est labor. In the harbor of Limon in 
rie gave Costa Rica I watched a band of Negroes 
develop- cargoing our ship with bananas. It was 
Georgia hot work, and the bunches were heavy. 
S report Finally some one started a song, and down 
sr from the long pier wound in and out the long 
is year lines of black men singing, sweating, and 
ers who smiling. 


The lad who whistles as he follows the 
i i is check of fun 
n Ide plow is getting his extra chec 
dl from the bank of Heaven. 
There is the fun in human love. In 


re Mes- fact, most lovers seem funny to other 
ek was people. Love is not all fun. Those who 
leaders try to make fun out of love end up by 
yvement making a hideous thing out of it. 
the past Love means added anxieties, and bur- 
COOper: dens which are too heavy to be borne 
f sense, alone. Some run away from the cares of 
r farm- love. As some wag has said, “Singleness 
of the is bliss, but marriage is blister.” That is 
erely a only the word of the loser, and not the 
ved co- gainer. 
better Whoever loves purely and serves sure- 
Sapiro ly will find his heart full of the music 
nvolves that will make light all the burdens of 
jancing, life. 
ot Shall we expect to find any fun in 
religion? Why not? Religion as a big 
duty has no music in it, but religion 
> work a an inspiration to purity, trust, and 
“i service, is a sort of inner hallelujah 
. oa chorus in the heart. 
pe : Last Sunday an old man at church said, 
ording I am 76 years old today, but I was 
ddredl never happier than I am now. 
rectors That man is getting the true fun out of 
d help & life. 
RAA 

s Favorite Bible Verses 
os Now faith is the substance of things 
y five- hoped for, the evidence of things 


d and hot seen.— Hebrews 11:1. 



















CROSS SECTION 
OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE 
TIRE UNDER LOAD 










high pressure tires. 








.CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 





THs type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 
carries the load on a wider surface, there- 
fore grooves are cut directly in the center of 
the Firestone Tread to permit easy flexing. 
Greater amount of Rubber is placed at outer 
edges of tread where most of the load is car- 
ried. Instead of large, heavy rider strips and 
projections which retard flexing and cause 
skidding, the Firestone Tread is provided with 
small projections and narrow rider strips which 
increase flexibility and give greater safety and 
skid-protection. 











(THIS type of tire rides more directly on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread. 
That is where the weight and wear come, so 
that is where extra rubber is needed. The walls 
and tread of this tire are thick and stiff, mak- 
ing necessary the use of large tread design for 














MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR 
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Scientifically “ Designed 
BALLOON TIRE TREAD 


Another Reason why— 


Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire 
they found it necessary to design a tread altogether different 
from that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 

The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive 
projections for appearance or to make plausible sales argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow permit- 
ting the tread to yield to irregularities and cling to the road, 
giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable tread 
has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 

The tread, however, is not the only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread as this, designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also has the qualifications to 
withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone pro- 
vides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in arubber solution. By this process, every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will gladly explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab. 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation. Three times 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
Green or your money back, 

rite for free illustrated literature, 


ERS PLANTER CO.Dept, K, Chicago.Jil. 


















Low Prices Now Ready 
Big money-saving values in ° 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Bar» Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
Buy now while prices are ° 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “I saved $23. sa 

pays Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. Yi 














oo Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 
: and let not thine heart be glad when he 
stumbleth—Proyv. 24:17. 
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‘ou, too, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 





Here’s To Health! 
The Pleasant Way 


Peees-2enr, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint keeps the system clear, 
the blood free of impurities—truly 
defends your body. 


Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 


Feen-a:mint 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 














KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNGIE, 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 





Sia YEAR the General Motors line is an 
imposing Automobile Show in itself. 

Here is every style of body. Every type of 
design—four cylinder, six cylinder, eight cyl 
inder. Every improvement. Every price, from 
the Chevrolet touring car at $510 to the 
Cadillac with special coach work at $9,000. 
A car for every purse and purpose. 

Every one of the models now on display is 
different and distinguished. Yet two unifying 
characteristics bind them all together: 

ey CLOSED BODY is by Fisher. The quality 

of all body workmanship is Fisher quality, whether 

you pay $510 or $9,000. And because Fisher is owned by 
General Motors, and its plants are a part of the General Motors 


plants, you know that every resource and artistic skill has been 
utilized to make the body and the chassis a perfect quality unit. 


EVERY MODEL has shared in the advantages of 

General Motors research, purchasing standards and 
Proving Ground tests; and in the economies of volume pro- 
duction made possible by world-wide sales. Dollar for dollar 
you will buy more value in the car youselect because of General 
Motors quality and the public’s purchase of 1,200,000 General 
Motors cars last year. 


HE GENERAL MOTORS line is a direct 

result of the record-breaking patron- 
age accorded by the public in 1926. The econ- 
omies which this great volume afforded have 
been passed on to the car purchaser in even 
better quality. With great pride we invite you 
to inspect the new General Motors cars and 
to make one or more of them your own. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
BUICK CADILLAC GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, TRUCKS & BUSES 


r r 
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FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerator 


HE other day I overheard two farm- 
ers talking about cotton growing. 
One of them was bewailing the low 
price of cotton, and wondering how a 
profit could be made on the crop, even if 
the price advanced 
to 15 cents next fall. 
He could not fore- 
see any higher price 
than 15 cents, even if 
the acreage was 
materially reduced. 
The other fellow 
agreed with him and 
sized up the situa- 
tion about like this: 
“Well, about all we 
can do is to cut the acreage, grow our 
food and feed with a little to sell, and 
then make cotton just as economically as 
We can.” ‘ 
“Yes,” said the other farmer, “I’m in- 
tending to cut the cotton acreage, grow 
food and feed, but I declare I don’t see 





EUGENE BUTLER 


how I’m going to grow cotton any 
cheaper. Everything you have to have 
from plow lines on up costs me more 
than ever. How do you intend to do it?” 

“My idea,” replied his friend, “is not 


to spend any less on the crop. In fact, 
I intend to spend more because I’m go- 
ing to fertilize my cotton better this year.” 

About this time, they walked away and 
I failed to learn just how they expected 
to cut cotton costs by using fertilizer. 
However, they started me to thinking 
along the same lines, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that it’s up to our farm- 
ers to grow cotton just as cheap as they 
can this year. Fertilizer can be used to 
do this, but in order to get the most out 
of fertilizer, it is necessary: (1) to use 
the right kind of fertilizer; and (2) to 
buy it economically. 


Don’t Overlook Importance of 
Nitrogen 

N USING fertilizer for cotton or 
corn, the average farmer is likely to 
overlook the importance of nitrogen. In 
those sections where side applications of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
are made, the use of a mixture such as 
12-4-4, which contains three times as much 
phosphoric acid as nitrogen, underneath 
cotton or corn is all right. But where a 
second application is not made and leg- 
ume crops are not grown, a 12-4-4 mix- 
ture is not well balanced. With ordin- 
ary applications of 400 to 500 pounds, 
there should be at least one-half as much 
nitrogen as phosphoric acid. In other 
words, if the mixture analyzes 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid, it should contain at 
least 5 per cent nitrogen. As the size 
of the fertilizer application is increased 
on up to 1,000 pounds, the proportion of 
nitrogen should be increased until finally 
with the very heavy applications of fer- 
tilizer, one should be using about as much 
nitrogen as phosphoric acid. Of course, 
where rotations including legumes are 
followed, there is no necessity for making 
the application of nitrogen so heavy, and 
a 12-4-4 mixture does very well for cot- 
ton or corn. 

There are certain soils in the South 
that make good crops of cotton and corn 
when a fertilizer without potash is used. 
However, even though potash may fail 
to pay with small applications of, say, 
400 pounds of fertilizer per acre on land 
with a stiff clay subsoil, it does pay 
when larger amounts of fertilizer are 
used. Furthermore, potash should al- 
ways be used when disease control is 
needed. It is especially effective in con- 
trolling rust, and there is some evidence 
that it helps to keep down wilt. 


Shall a Farmer Home-mix? 
T OFTEN pays to do home-mixing. 








If a farmer can purchase his mate- 


Buying Fertilizers Wisely 
How This Will Help You Get $500 More 
By EUGENE BUTLER 
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rials such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia or cottonseed meal to supply gi. 






trogen, acid phosphate to supply phog work 
phoric acid, muriate of potash or kainit prece 
for potash, in large lots, either Coopera- 
tively or individually, thus taking adyap. 
tage of reduced prices, he can usually 
home-mix to good advantage. For ex. 
ample, a 12-4-4 mixture in large lots | 
costs around $40 a ton, where I live, Us; 
sulphate of ammonia at $60 a ton, 18 per 
cent acid phosphate at $20 a ton, am 
muriate of potash, $46 a ton, a 1244 
mixture may be home-mixed from theg 
materials for the following cost for RB 
materials :— 
1,333 pounds of 18 per cent acid phos- wher 
OUR i casas was 0s v0 inacdn eke Ue their 
400 pounds of 20 per cent sulphate of the | 
SURGRGTED a cacaviventsavicsscccevcsil 12.0 
160 pounds of 50 per cent muriate of top 
POTN scene cececscueccocasescucell 3.8 been 
107 pounds filler ...:.0...ccccscecccescce ain has 
x — For 
2,000 pounds $29.83 of v 
In other words, it is possible to saye tions 
$10 a ton under the most favorable condi. assu 
tions. However, if raw materials must free: 
be purchased in small lots, home-mixing tion 
is less profitable. wate 
However, we don’t advise home-mixing, well 
even though materials may be purchased ing, 
at carlot prices, unless the mixing is to be it W 
done by some one who knows something weal 
about fertilizers. If the farmer plans-to to d 
use only a small amount of fertilizer, ger 
say 5 or 10 sacks, and he doesn’t know Fi 
“nitrogen” from the planet Mars, he cal 
should buy high-grade, ready-mixed thos 
goods. But if he will study plant foods wen 
and fertilizers and get to know a little ber 
something about them, or in lieu of that ing, 
knowledge, get the assistance of his coun- the 
ty agent in working out. his formula, equ 
there is profit to be made by home-mixing, dim 
The Best Source of Nitrogen “ved 
HE farmer, who wishes to do home- ceas 
mixing, has his choice of several nitro- star 
genous materials, such as nitrate of soda, ture 
sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate, the 
leunasalpeter and cottonseed meal. Of = 
these materials, nitrate of soda, sulphate cole 
of ammonia and cottonseed meal are $0 
most easily obtained by the average hav 
farmer. In carlots, these materials may side 
be had for the following prices. Of able 
course, prices vary, according to location, es 
but these prices are only for comparative be 1 
purposes anyway :— ae 
Sulphate Nitrate tCotton- oy 
° of seed A 
: ammonia soda meal tive 
Carlot price per ton.. $62 $58 
Small lots, price per be | 
SR ci cond biekives mda 70 68 30 leis 
Per cent nitrogen.... 20 15 6.88 the: 
Pounds nitrogen per 
SOT ie sinces aed Sapte 400 300 137 mor 
Carlot cost nitrogen dat 
per pound (cents).. 13 16 17 Pur 
Small lot cost nitro- 
gen per pound (cts.) 17% 2214 19 = 


tAllowing $4 per ton for phosphoric acid 
and potash it contains. 

If a pound of nitrogen in one of these 
materials was as good as a pound of the 
same plant food in another material, there 






would be no need to go further in calcu- To 
lating the cost of nitrogen in each. How- = 
ever, this is not the case. For average ie 
soils, with average-sized applications, over We 
a period of a few years there is little No 
difference in the efficiency of nitrogen in a 
nitrate of soda and nitrogen in sulphate On 
of ammonia, but if anything, nitrate of “Ty 
soda has the advantage. However, whet - 
used over a period of ten to fifteen years, Th 
nitrate of soda is to be preferred to sul- He 
phate of ammonia, unless the farmer in- An 
tends to apply lime to his land. The M 
nitrogen in either nitrate of soda or sul- Jus 
phate of ammonia is superior to that in Jim 
cottonseed meal, and where only one ni- = 





trogenous material is to be used, we ad- 
vise our readers to use either nitrate of 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 
By R. R. REPPERT 
What to Do in February 
Miri of the work in the beeyard 











during the month of February will 
be with empty equipment, and if 
work has been done as advised for the 
preceding several months even this will 
have been finished. 
The bees themselves 
should not be mo- 
lested as yet, unless 
there is good reason 
to believe that some 
colonies are short of 
stores and in danger 
of starving. In this 
case it will be well 
toopen such colonies 
on a very warm day 
when the bees are actively flying, and if 
their food supply is low, to feed inside 
the hive by means of an inverted friction 
top syrup bucket, the lid of which has 
been punched full of very small holes, as 
has been suggested in previous articles. 
For this food use equal parts by measure 
of water and granulated sugar. In sec- 
tions where it is so warm that reasonable 
assurance may be had that no further 
freezing weather will ensue, this propor- 
tion may be changed to two parts of 
water to one of sugar. This, it may be 
well to explain, will stimulate brood rear- 
ing, and should cold weather occur later, 
it will kill the new brood and result in 
weakening the colony. So it is desirable 
to delay brood rearing until all such dan- 
ger is past. 

From this time forward will be a criti- 
cal period for the bees, especially for 
those that were poor in stores, or that 
went into the winter with a small num- 
ber of bees. At the time of brood rear- 
ing, more honey is of course used, since 
the young must be fed honey at least 
equal to their weight; stores therefore 
diminish much more rapidly, and often 
may be entirely consumed before the 
keeper is aware. Then if the nectar flow 
ceases because of frost, the bees may 
starve. Not only that, but if the tempera- 
ture goes so low that the brood is chilled, 
the colony is worse off than if no brood 
rearing had been attempted, since the 
colony is reduced to its former strength 
so far as numbers are concerned, stores 
have been used up to no purpose, and be- 
sides the old bees have wasted consider- 
able of their vitality in attempted brood 
rearing. From these statements it may 
be readily seen that as a usual thing, bees 
should not be over encouraged in in- 
creasing their numbers in late winter. 





RR. REPPERT 


Another month will see the bees ac- 
tively gathering honey. Then there will 
be so much to do that there will be little 
leisure for the beekeeper. He should, 
therefore, do all he can with fixtures this 
month. Get supers wired and new foun- 
dation inserted if necessary for later use. 
Purchase all new supplies needed. 








Our County Agent 


AST week at old Jim Hardin’s lot 

I went to hear a lot of rot; 

The county agent had come there 
To give us farmers wise hot air. 
I'd heard of these white collared guys 
That takes our taxes and looks wise, 
And me and Nancy knowed blame well 
We couldn’t learn from that durned swell. 
Now there he was all ’cept the collar, 
A-sweatin’ down in old Jim’s holler, 
At work a-sprayin’ somethin’ new 
On Jim’s dried patch of Honey Dew. 
x ese melon lice has sucked,” sez he, 
The juice that’s meant fer you and me. 
We'll see of we can’t fool ’em yet— 
There still may be some melons et.” 
He mixed him up tobaccer dope, 
And then some water and some soap, 
Then squirted round with that ’ere gun, 
While I looked on to have some fun. 
Just three weeks later I went back, 
Jim took me to that melon patch; 
Late that night I still was swellin’-- 
I shore et too much watermelon. 

—W. H. Darrow. 
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QUARTER 
MILLION ; 
FARM HOMES/ 





ONIGHT, on more than a quarter 
million farms, Delco-Light will make 
short work of the chores. 


At an early hour the lights will be 
snapped off at the barn and the whole 
family will be ready for an evening of 
enjoyment—an evening made free from 
tiresome tasks by electrically operated 
machinery at both house and barn—an 
evening made bright and cheerful by 
electric light wherever it’s wanted. 


Is your home one of the quarter million 
that is equipped with Delco-Light? If 


A size Delco-Light for every need. 
750 watts to 1250 watts capacity. 


Battery, Non-Battery, Automatic 
and Semi-Automatic Plants. 


Prices; $225 up, f. 0. b. Dayton. 
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not, think what BDelco-Light would mean. 
Think about it the next time you light 
your lantern—the next time you try to 
crowd hours of work into a few remaining 
minutes of daylight. 


And when you think of Delco-Light, 
remember that it is a convenience you 
can easily afford—that it is low in first 
cost, low in cost of operation and can be 
bought on easy terms. 


See the Delco-Light Dealer or write 
direct to the factory for complete infor- 
mation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-26, DAYTON, OHIO 
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FARM ELECTRICITY 
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depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
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COSTS YOU NOTHING. 
to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it return to us. 
could not buy a 


buy it will be sent free. coupon below. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 


, Dizie razors. You 
THEGERUINE WATERPROOF for yourself. If 
OVLED CLOTHING SINCE 186 DIXIE 







meg AFTER TRIAL 
ON all 
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BLUE STEEL 






The strop ismade by us 
quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then 














WE WANT YoUTO SEEAND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 
Erico of anew and cieup oatneal to $2.96, yy by 













Name. 


Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. (6) 
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Industry, Labor, and Agriculture Compared 


Four Tests: Organization, Economical Production, Merchandising, and Surplus Control All Considered 


OR a long time it has been well 

known that agriculture is not on an 

equality with other economic groups 
of our country but the amount of this 
difference has been more or less a guess. 
In order that we might know with some 
degree of certainty the comparative dif- 
ference, we have proceeded to score or 
judge industry, labor and agriculture simi- 
lar to the way we would judge or score 
corn or cattle. 

We find there are four fundamental 
factors involved which must be compara- 
tively equal if we aré to have prosperity 
in each of the three economic groups into 
which the people are divided. Neglect of 
any one of the four lowers the grade 
very perceptibly. These fundamental fac- 
tors are the same for industry, labor, and 
agriculture, and are as follows: (1) or- 
ganization, (2) economical production, 
(3) merchandising and (4) surplus con- 


trol. 
Agri- 
Industry Labor culture 
5 @ 


Organization ........ 30 
Economical produc- 

ROE vcs bn kctnse cde 80 80 80 
Merchandising ...... 90 70 2» 
Surplus control ..... 100 70 5 
Total points for each 

ORR ao cckeccce 345 280 135 
Average score for 

each industry ... 86 70 33 


It has been somewhat difficult to get an 
accurate figure in some cases owing to 
the absence of available data and the fig- 
ures used here have been obtained and 


By W. T. MARTINDALE 


Director of Organization, Indiana Farm Bureau Federation 


arrived at largely by comparing those 
given by economists and leaders in indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture. The result, 
we feel, is fairly near the correct score 
that should be placed on each point. 
We find that each group has taken ad- 
vantage of these factors in the order 
named and although each factor has 
worked to the betterment of its re- 
spective groups, it is the last factor, 
that of surplus control, which com- 
pletes or rounds out the whole and 
makes for a high grade, the lack of 
which is shown very clearly in agri- 


culture, where practically nothing has 
been done on the score of surplus 
control. Let us consider each factor. 


Organization.—This must be built and main- 
tained by each individual group and, natural- 
ly, the stronger the organization the more 
effective will be the other factors, and while 
we have been inclined to think of organiza- 
tion in terms of 100 per cent, we find that 
a much smaller percentage is quite effective, 
as is proved in the case of industry and 
labor. 


Efficient Production.—This has been stress- 
ed for many years in all groups and is the 
only line along which they have made about 
the same progress. Credit for this in agri- 
culture must be given to our agricultural 
colleges, agricultural press, county agents, 
etc. 

Merchandising.—Long recognized as an im- 

. portant factor in the success of industry 
and labor, merchandising has reached rather 
a high degree in efficiency. In agriculture 


it is known as codéperative marketing and is 
relatively new. Much of its force is lost, 
however, without the last named factor— 
surplus control. 


Surplus Control.—The codperative market- 
ing association usually has control of enough 
of the commodity to cause the price to rise, 
at which time the producers outside the as- 
sociation dump their holdings on the mar- 
ket, thereby supplying the consuming needs. 
At this stage the coédperative association 
is left with the remainder and the surplus 
which may have to be sold at a lower price, 
thereby giving a higher price, in a good 
many instances, to the man outside the as- 
sociation than to the man in the association. 
This tends to destroy the morale of the 
membership and makes it hard to hold the 
members in the association; therefore, agri- 
culture is prevented from going very much 
farther along this line without agencies to 
control surplus. 

Surplus control, we find is brought 
about by purely artificial means, such 
as the tariff for industry, and re- 
stricted immigration for labor, both 
inaugurated by -acts of the United 
States government. The lack of this 
in agriculture makes for a very low 
score on that point; thus the great cry 
of the American farmer for the adop- 


tion by Congress of the principles 
made famous through the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which was intended to 


give to agriculture agencies similar to 
those that have been given other groups. 
This score shows to a marked degree the 
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weak points in American agriculture, 
on three of the four points involved, 

Organization, of course, comes first 
Without that agency we can do nothing 
and when we note the score given to in 
dustry and labor on organization we real- 
ize that we are not so far off on that 
point as it may have appeared. In other 
words, so far as organization is ¢on- 
cerned, the doubling of the membership 
of farm organizations would put the 
farmer on an equality with labor and jn- 
creasing membership 50 per cent would 
put the farmer on an equality with in. 
dustry, and when we realize further, as 
stated above, that we have gone about as 
far in codperative marketing as we can 
go until we solve the problem of surplus 
control, the whole proposition is simpli- 
fied and resolves itself to this :— 


1. Double, at least, the membership in 
farm organizations, using those organi- 
zations as the means of bringing about 
national legislation that contains a method 
whereby the producer not connected with 
the codperative marketing association is 
required to help bear the cost of handling 
the surplus of a given commodity. 

2. This in turn will strengthen our mer- 
chandising or codperative marketing as- 
sociations and should -raise our score to 
something near that of industry and labor. 

Editor’s Note.—In our February 26 issue, 

Clarence Poe will discuss another of the 

big problems facing farmers, “What Sort 

of Organization Must Farmers Have for 

Success?” 
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Super Analysis 


Fertilizers 
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combined 
skill, 
farmers and the investigations of 
State Agricultural authorities. 


The result is a product carrying 
twice as much plant food as an 
ordinary grade of fertilizers. You 
need use only half as much. 


Save You Money 


Every bag of V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizer you ap- 
ply will save you money. 


You get more pounds of 
plant food per ton at a lower 
cost per pound. 


You save half of your 
freight bill. Your cost and 
labor of hauling is cut in 
half, and you save nearly 
half of the labor in applying. 


In V-C Super Analysis 
Fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and other crops are 
our manufacturing 
the experience of practical 





This cross-sectional 
view shows how 
the working parts on 
the John Deere are 
fully enclosed and 
automatically oiled. 


No Other Farm Engine 
Has These Advantages— 


—complete enclosure of all important working 
parts within a dust-proof case; 

—an automatic oiling system that does away with 
all sight feed oilers and grease cups; 

—an engine that will run until the fuel is exhausted 
without one moment’s attention; 

—no gears exposed or shafts extended on which 
clothing might be caught—unusually safe for the 
boys and women folks to operate. 


These are a few of the outstanding features in the John Deere Type E 
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_ A V-C dealer is near you anx- 
ious to supply you. Let us intro- 
duce him if you don’t know him. 


For more facts about V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizers and the ex- 
perience of other users, write 











Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Home Office 
Richmond, Virginia 









Gasoline Engine that you are sure to want in your engine—advantages 
that mean longer service; lower upkeep costs and easier operation, 

See the John Deere Type E at your John Deere dealer’s, It’s a real 
advancement in farm engine building. Built in 1-1/2; 3 and 6 H. P. 
sizes, You can also get a John Deere Direct Drive Pumping Outfit, 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 


This tells all about this remarkable farm engine and fully illustrates 
its construction. Write for this. dress Deere. 
me ee ‘or Ad John » Moline, Ill., and 


HN<=DEFERE 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Active men resent crippling pain 


“HAD 10 BE CARRIED 
LIKE A BABY” 


Quickly put on feet again by 
simple home treatment 








Laid up for two weeks with an attack 
of rheumatism or neuritis in the legs, 
a Canadian writes all the way from 
Moncton, N. B., to tell of the quick 
relief he got when he began using a 
simple, old-fashioned home remedy. 

**T could not walk for two weeks,” 
he writes. ‘‘I had to be carried around 
like a baby. But one bottle of Sloan’s 
Liniment put me on my feet again.” 

Sloan’s gives real help to all kinds 
of muscular pain because it stirs up 
your body’s own curative forces to 
drive out the germs and poisons that 
cause the trouble. Just pat it on 
lightly—and a healing tide of fresh, 
germ-destroying blood is sent tingling 
through the pain-ridden tissues. No 
rubbing! It’s the medicine itself that 
does the work. 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 






















Demand gen- 
uine High Power 
Coleman Mantles for clear, strong 
steady brilliance. Made especially 
for use on Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns—just the right sha 
texture and size. Last longer an 
produce better light and more of it. 


Avoid Substitutes! Look for the 
name ‘‘Coleman’’—it’s stamped 
on every Coleman Mantle. Price 
only 10¢ each, or better still, buy them by 
the box (1 dozen $1) at your dealer's, 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
Cmicaco Los ANGELES 


; Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What to Do and Not to Do When 
the Baby Cries 


HE baby cries—well, what if he 

does? This is one of the ways in his 

early days he has to express him- 
self. A smile or a cry expresses either 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction, or sickness. 
When the baby 
cries excessively, 
the question arises 
at once, “Shall we 
send for the doc- 
tor?” The young 
mother asks this 
question often. Af- 


ae 
ter the lying-in per- 
ff, iod is over and the 
‘ doctor has called his 
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last time and says 
everything is all right, and the nurse has 
bathed the baby for the last time and 
departed, all the responsibility now is on 
the young mother. She cannot have the 
doctor every time baby cries and to a 
great extent it is up to her to determine 
why baby cries. 

When the baby cries, always look 
first for pins or anything that may hurt 
him. His clothes may be too tight or 
he may be in an uncomfortable position. 


A long, loud cry, while protesting 
against things .as they are by striking 
out with his hands and feet is usually a 
cry of temper. If the baby is walked or 
rocked at this time just because it cries, 
he is soon spoiled. Mothers often use 
a “pacifier” when the baby cries, espe- 
cially if they do not know what else to 
do. This starts a very bad habit and 
gets the mouth and jaws all out of shape. 
The “pacifier” is a little rubber con- 
trivance like a nipple or a ring. It 
ought to be against the law to sell them, 
for-they certainly are harmful. 

Often after feeding the baby cries. If 
the baby vigorously sucks its fingers and 
does this day after day after nursing, 
there is no doubt that the baby is hun- 
gry. Weigh the baby daily and if it 
does not average a daily gain of two- 
thirds of an ounce for the first five 
months, you should consult a doctor 
about supplementary feeding. Under no 
circumstances, feed the baby under six 
months of age without consulting a 
doctor. 

If the baby gains in weight but not 
steadily; if he first gains and then loses, 
and feeding does not keep him from cry- 
ing, you can be almost certain he has 
indigestion. In this case consult a doc- 
tor at once. 

If the baby’s cry is shrill and he kicks 
and squirms, drawing his feet and legs 
up on his belly, you may be pretty sure 
he has colic. This may be relieved by 
wringing out a soft flannel cloth after 
dipping it in hot water and applying it to 
stomach and bowels. A small hot water 
bag comes in handy here to place on 
flannel to keep it hot. If the baby is 
constipated, use an enema of warm wa- 
ter with a small syringe. 

Piercing shrieks, attended by tossing 
of the head from side to side and plac- 
ing the hand to the head, means earache. 
The doctor should be called. The trou- 
ble may or may not be serious but you 
cannot afford to take chances. While 
waiting for the doctor, put a small hot- 
water bottle to the baby’s ear or heat 
some salt in a bag and apply that to the 
ear. Have the salt as hot as can be 
borne. Test it out by putting it on your 
own face. 

, When the baby is five months old and 
on up to the 15th or 16th month, it may 
become cross and and restless. And if 
the baby whimpers and whines and has 
profuse sweating of the head, often wet- 
ting the pillow and the upper part of its 
clothes, this is a symptom of rickets, 











































No Pounding— 
No Screening—. 


BB pe 4 no time wasted—when you use 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. You save 
yourself all the trouble of pounding and screening 
to get your top-dressing material into proper con- 
dition. Why? 

Because Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia comes 
to you specially kiln-dried—absolutely free from 
moisture. 

Because all lumps and nodules have been taken 
out. Arcadian runs through your hand like dry 
sand. Make this test for yourself. 

Because it is instantly ready for use—ready for 
ror drill or spreader—ready to be applied by 
hand. 


In short, fertilizing with Arcadian means just 
one operation—the actual applying to the soil. 


Here you have one reason for the wide use of 
this popular Ammoniate. As a crop-increaser it is 
second to none. It pays for itself over and over 
again in added farm-profits. We guarantee it to 
contain 25% % Ammonia. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 



















































Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala. . Berkeley, Cal. 
Bene ee OE wae? 3 rere ty 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 

Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
| especially interested im.........ccccccccecccensvencecdsoseccdacseseceevescoccsbeseses | 
(Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 


| PERGRS .. 66.00900.00400095000000500e5eh5esvbnnnsd she hevaecouaseebans middabastdentitenninee | 
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All-Wool Suits, 

$40 values at amazin; Rglow pele 

of $23.50, take their orders, 

—- handsome profit for youre 
— it’s the crowning achievement in L2H ba yore 
Sol-Hot’s many years of undisputed | aoe) Agents Making 
no smothered chicks. Equi $3.00 to $5.00 an hour in 
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NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil Level. Twin FLOAT time, $75 to $150 a week for 
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onderf ul ew = = Swatch line Outét, large size sam and all 
Patented Invention | 2.0i's{ylrncicesnt Leather Caso. Positively 
Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the for yours at once, pick out your suit and get otarted 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write the Big Money right away. Dept. 

toteg 08 free catalog telling all about the won- JAMES OLIVER. inc 
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and the doctor should be consulted. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, February 14.—Try cook- 
ing a few raisins or dates in the 
; morning cereal a few minutes be- 

fore serving it, and watch the family en- 
» joy it. 

Tuesday, February 
15.—Don’t put wet 
shoes too near strong 
heat for leather 
scorches and cracks 
easily. Fill them with 
grain, dry sand, or 
torn up newspapers 
and let them dry very 





slowly. Oiling pro- 
longs their useful- 
ness. 


Wednesday, February 16.—Hot ashes 
| cause an average fire loss of over $3,000 
| a day in the United States. Have you a 
| strong metal ash can? Ashes should be 
| taken up in a metal receptacle and care- 
| fully sprinkled when emptied. Placed 
‘ against wooden partitions or in wooden 
| boxes or barrels, they are certain to give 
trouble. Emptying ashes on a windy day 
| is hazardous. 
Thursday, February 17,—Shoe scrapers 
' on the front and back porches save labor 
for the housewife. They help keep the 
floors clean. 

Friday, February 18.—To save time in 
' cutting cloth, a wrinkled pattern should 
be pressed before it is used. Don’t for- 
'get that you can buy two Progressive 
Farmer patterns for 30 cents, if ordered 
at one time, and a fashion book for 15 
) cents. 
Saturday, February 19.—A potato ricer 
» is handy not only for mashing potatoes, 
| but also for straining cranberry jelly or 
apple sauce. 
» Sunday, February 20.—Planting flow- 

ers round the house means planting seeds 
of beauty in the souls of the dwellers 
within. “No seed shall perish which the 
/ soul hath sown.” 


All Hands Up for Baby 
LL hands up—everyone who loves a 
baby. If I could call those words 

through the radio to you in every home 
fF to which The Progressive Farmer and 
| Farm Woman goes each week, wouldn’t 
» every hand go up with a vim? It would, 
indeed. 
All stand up—each one whose heart al- 
most breaks when a baby is sick. Stand 
| up. Why, if I could reach you with that 
| request, the pushing back of chairs and 
| the wiping eyes would make the heavens 
» weep. 
| All shout with glee—everyone of you 
) who can’t help grinning when a happy, 
‘healthy baby chortles and smiles and 
| reaches for your finger. 
* Now all this is preliminary to announc- 
ing to you that The Progressive Farmer 
| has a book, a beautiful book, full of ba- 
) bies, all about babies and mothers. With- 
| in its 70 pages are dozens of habies do- 
| ing everything from keeping cool to say- 
ing “Ah-hhh!” It tells everything you 
/ want to know about babies. 
, “Our Babies” is the name of the book. 
It is yours if you want it. It is by far 










































' the finest, small baby book we have ever 
| seen. 

It is full of practical, concise knowl- 
|| edge, and has a good index that any fact 
) may be found in haste. Every home 
| Should have a copy. For a dime and pos- 
) tage, this book will be sent to any sub- 
| scriber or member of the family as long 
as the supply lasts. Send 10 cents and 


q postage now, at once, without delay, and 
| a copy of Our Babies will be mailed to 
| you promptly. Do not neglect this, for 


| even if there be no baby in your home, 


your neighbor may need advice; besides, 
you will enjoy just looking at the pic- 
tures. As long as the supply lasts, re- 
member you can get Our Babies for 
postage and 10 cents each. 


St. Patrick Holds Sway 

ARCH 17 is a good date to have a 

gay party in honor of Ireland’s 
patron saint, who is credited with driving 
out all the frogs and snakes from that 
country as well as chaining up a venom- 
ous serpent. St. Patrick must have been 
a busy as well as a jolly old fellow and 
his birthday has been the occasion of 
many a rollicking party. 

Last year I received a bid to a St. Pat- 
rick party. The invitations were written 
on light green paper shamrocks pasted 
on ordinary letter cards. I was re- 
quested to bring or wear something green 
as a passport. I dangled a small green 
cucumber from a white ribbon worn 
around my neck. I saw the greenest of 
green ties that night and ribbon bows. 
One woman was almost covered with bits 
of evergreen. Another had three green 
feathers stuck in her hair while another 
waved about a green ‘an. 





green apples, served with mayonnaise 
which had been colored a delicate green 
with vegetable coloring powder. We had 
punch served from a large green bowl. 
The macaroons and other small cakes 
were wrapped in green crepe paper. 
Green mints were passed around and old 
fashioned green gumdrops. 

We sang Irish songs and told Irish 
stories and jokes and all declared it had 
been a very jolly evening. 


Cosmetics From the Cupboard 
gee following home remedies are 

worth knowing about perhaps. They 
may not be as effective as those from a 
drug store but they are mild and good 
nevertheless. They are recommended by 
Mrs. Story, a well known specialist on 
dress. 


Washing soda.—For bath 
perspiring feet. 


salts and tired, 
Ammonia and peroxide—For bleaching skin 
and for weakening the growth of superflous 
hair, 
Oatmeal.—A tiny bag in the bath softens 
the water. 
Cornmeal.—For cleansing and _ softening 
hands and elbows. 


Olive oil—For promoting the growth of 





“KITTY, KITTY, KITTY, PRETTY KITTY! COME ON KITTY!” 


The place was gaily trimmed with ivy 
and evergreen. Green crepe banners 
floated about and here and there were 
harps cut out of gold paper. 

Each of the women was given a sham- 
rock leaf (made of cardboard) on which 
was a conundrum. Each man was told 
that he must hunt for his leaf. When 
found, the leaves had upon them the an- 
swers to the conundrum. In this way 
they found their partners for the evening. 

Some of the conundrums I remember 
were very witty and caused lots of mer- 
riment. Mine was “Death to bugs” and 
the answer was “Paris Green.” Others 
read :— 

“A choice variety of plum”’—‘“Green Gage.” 

“A raw youth”’—“‘A greenhorn.” 

“Retailer of fresh vegetables”—“Green gro- 
cer.” 

“Part of a theater”’—‘“‘Green room.” 

“Where sheltered’’—“Green- 
house.” 

“Dandelions and 

“Mountains in Vermont”—‘“Green.” 

“Turf green with grass”—“Greensward.” 

“A country”—“‘Greenland.” 

“A kind of apple’—‘“Greening.” 


We played a lot of jolly games but 
the funniest was a contest for the men. 
They were each given two  unshelled 
hard-boiled eggs and a slender switch. 
The eggs were supposed to be pigs bound 
for Donnybrook Fair (the other side of 
the room) and the men were supposed 
to drive them there with the switches. 
Few pigs got there but the winner re- 
ceived a prize. 

The menu carried out the color scheme 
as far as possible. There were olives and 
tiny green pickles, lettuce, sandwiches, 
and chicken with green jelly around it. 
The salad was of apples, celery and nuts 
served in the hollowed out shells of big 


plants are 


spinach”—“‘Greens.” 


hair; a body rub for fattening and smoothing 
the skin; for making the finger-nails and 
cuticle less brittle 

Cucumbers—Run them through a meat 
chopper, but do not peel; drain them through 
cheesecloth, add a few drops of carbolic acid, 
and use for bleaching. 

Sweet cream—Apply with cqgtton; let it dry. 
In the morning wash off the remainder. 

Strawberry juices.—They are good as a 
mild bleach for muddy skins. 

Bananas and lemon juice.—They will whiten 
the hands if bound on them. 

Honey.—Pat on the skin to soften it. 

Salt.—Rub in the scalp for dandruff. A so- 
lution of salt will sweeten the breath. Cleanse 
the teeth fortnightly with it. This is a 
time-tested Scotch remedy for soft gums as 
well, 


Sulphur and Molasses Again 


PRING have came and winter’s went, 

It was not did by accident; 

The birds have flew, as you have saw, 
Yes, spring have came in Arkansas 


Molasses, too, with sulphu’’s came; 

Each year has went the same old game; 
They’ve had their day, we now eat greens 
And raisins, prunes, molasses, beans. 
Things am these days as they ain’t been; 
We uses food to change our mien. 


HEN your chickens get pale and 

droopy in winter, what’s the first 
thing you say. “Oh, I'll be so glad when 
we get them something green. They’ll 
pick right up.” 

What’s true of chickens is true of al- 
most every animal including ourselves. 
You and I do not say, “Let’s go to town 
and find something on the patent medi- 
cine shelf to give the chickens with a 
spoon.” We do not do it because experi- 
ence has proved that we get not one ex- 


“tra egg from a hen or an extra crow 


of joy from a rooster. As we feed a 
hen, so it is in health. As we feed 
and care for a cow, so is its milk flow. 


As we feed ourselves, so is our output of 
energy; in other words, so is our health. 

Spring fever is one of the characteris- 
tics of the early summer months. There’s 
a reason for it. The reason is that the 
food that the body requires in winter is 
not the food it requires in summer and 
there’s a period of adjustment. Wise is 
the man, woman, or child who recognizes 
it and changes the diet. 

Sulphur and molasses are not things 
to condemn but they are things to abhor 
the taking of. Is there a man or woman 
alive who does not shudder at the recol- 
lection of either sulphur and molasses or 
castor oil shoved gently towards him in a 
spoon? Isn’t it a good thing that we can 
get sulphur and molasses in a much more 
soluble and delightful way than in a 
spoon, just so? 

“They purify the blood,” people would 
say in the old days before they actually 
knew how food becomes part of the body 
and the use of each particular food in it. 
We do want the things that sulphur 
and molasses are supposed to supply. One 
is to change the acid in the blood to an 
alkaline condition and to supply iron as 

“well as those things contained in sulphur 
and molasses. 


Spinach, turnip and other greens sup- 
ply iron, as well as dates, raisins, figs, and 
prunes. An excellent way to use these 
s to put them into breakfast cereals, about 
five minutes before they are served or 
add them to breads or desserts. 


Molasses is good so why not take it in 
gingerbread, in applesauce cake, or other- 
wise as a substitute for sugar. Dried 
beans and peas can be profitably eaten 
and we all know by the blackening of the 
silver spoon that eggs contain sulphur. 
Why not get our sulphur and molasses 
pleasantly since hot gingerbread is a 
much more delightful recollection of our 
childhood days than a spoon filled with 
molasses and sulphur. 


Six Years Old 


IX years old and going to 
S school! 
Learning to talk and act 
by rule; 

“immu” Taking a step toward 
the Land of Men, 
Never to be quite the 

same again; 
Starting to climb the 
ladder of life, 
Unaware of the danger 
and strife 
Toward which eager 
climbers are bound 
As they struggle upward, round by round. 







Six years old and going to school! 
My heart is heavy. Maybe you'll 
Think I am foolish, and lacking grit 
Because I’m making so much of it. 
But you don’t understand, unless you’ve had 
Just such another little lad, 
And have watched him, smiling, trudge away 
Out of your arms to school, one day. 

—Ida M. Thomas. 


READY MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Choosing Linings 


\ E USE very few linings for utili- 

ty’s sake today for our modern 
clothes. About the only lining of the sort 
that we do use is one to prevent stretch- 
ing across the back or to suspend the 
lower part of a dress from it, that the 
upper part of it may have a bloused ef- 
fect. For this purpose, a thin white silk 
or a fine net is best. 

Ornamental linings are very much in 
vogue. They are, in fact, used to in- 
crease the beauty and effectiveness of 
most costumes. Many of the linings of 
the long, straight, light weight coats are of 
the same material as-the dress to be worn 
beneath. Where this is done, the outside 
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cloth of the coat is usually a perfectly 
plain material. 

The quality of linings for beauty is of 
the best and as to color and design, noth- 
ing can be too gay or too bizarre. The 
tones of the lining must, however, blend 
with the general tone of the outside or 
else it must be a distinct contrast. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 











Tells of Her Farm Profits 


LL of us who are from the South 

were very proud of Mrs. Dawson 

W. Bond of Jackson, Tennessee, when she 

told an audience of farm women, a few 

weeks ago in Chicago, something of the 

opportunities of the farm woman of the 
South today. 

How a cabbage patch, a garden of 
flowers, about 150 hens, two or three 
cows, and a plot of ground devoted to 
vegetable-raising can afford an average 
farm woman the same economic inde- 
pendence as that enjoyed by her profes- 
sional or business city sister was explain- 
ed. Mrs. Bond, mother of two daugh- 
ters, spoke on “curb marketing for farm 
women.” She told how by garnering for 
the courthouse square market the surplus 
heads of cabbage and lettuce, dressed 
chickens she has raised, and cottage 
cheese she has made in her home kitchen, 
she sometimes makes a profit of $40 a 
day three days of the week. 

“Women from the farms neighboring 
on Jackson bring whatever surplus pro- 
duce they have raised,” Mrs. Bond told 
us. The men have not the time to mar- 
ket this produce so in some cases the 
women actually earn larger incomes than 
their husbands. 

“This market, space for which is pro- 
vided by the county seat and is the front 
yard of the courthouse, is a kind of a 
friendly affair. Some curb markets, from 
what I’ve read, are places where every 


fellow’s trying to undersell the others— 
but this isn’t so here. 

“Then, women who have never handled 
money before in their lives, get an enor- 
mous thrill out of their business. Sales 
usually run from $4 to $40 a day. 

“Our customers find they can get pretty 
nearly everything here, cooking and sew- 
ing, too. If a church wants to sell the 
handicraft done by the sewing circle it 
can pay 10 cents and get space in the 
market. 

“The town people not only get vege- 
tables fresh from the farm, but the 
housewives who have surplus pickles and 
preserves bring them too. At the start 
of our curb market there was little sur- 
plus. Now the women raise more with 
the curb market in mind.” 


Tennesseeans Awarded Many 
Prizes 
f. GAINS sterner competition than 


ever before encountered, Tennessee 
exhibitors again carried off the bulk of 
prizes offered in the Cotton States Divis- 
ion of the International Grain and Hay 
Show for 1926, recently held in Chicago. 
Total winnings by Tennesseans included 
31 prizes and two sweepstakes. Eight 
first prizes were captured and money 
amounting to $202 was distributed to ex- 
hibitors. 


THAT $500 MORE A YEAR 


Makes Money With Poultry 

ENNIE Lewis, a farm girl of Wil- 

liamson County, Tennessee, received 
100 purebred Buff Orpington eggs from 
the Harpeth Bank which distributed set- 
tings of purebred eggs last spring in co- 
6peration with Miss Virginia Carson, 
home demonstration agent. The eggs cost 
$7 and feed for the chickens $10 and to 
date she has realized $70.25 from the 
flock, giving her a profit of $53.25. 
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2953—Morning Dress.—Cuts in sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 6-inch material for 
vestee. 


2718—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of 32- or 36-inch 
material with ¥% yard of 3%-inch 
contrasting. 

2051—Attractive Apron.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 7 yards of trim- 
ming. 

2352—For Small Lads.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 
and 6, years. The 4-year size re- 
quires 1 yard of 36-inch material for 





Department 


blouse and 1 yard of 40-inch for the 
trousers. 


2636—Cunning Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years, The 8-year 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 
Embroidery design 718 (blue or yel- 
low) is 15 cents extra. 


2337—Child’s Rompers.—Cuts in sizes %, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. The 4-year 
size requires 2 yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


2849—Coat Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). Write your name 


and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
pra ero Lenin Rene during opting and summer. It contains embroidery designs 
picture dressmaking lessons. end 15 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, . mj 





If you are like the rest 
of us, your appetite is 
apt to be tempera- 
mental. It knows what 
it likes and is apt to 
rebel at eating regu- 
larly a food which 
lacks delicious flavor. 





Your diet should include bran. 
It supplies natural bulk which is 
so essential to regularity and 
health. But bran does good only 
when eaten regularly. And to 
eat it every day, you must like 
it. You must not tire of the 
flavor! 


Post’s Bran Flakes gives you 
bran in its best-liked’ form. You 
eat it every day simply because 
you like it. It has carried the 
country by storm because its 
tempting flavor never fails to 
appeal. 


There’s no doubt about it, 
Post’s Bran Flakes is certainly 
delicious. Millions of men and 
women now get their daily bulk 
because they enjoy eating this 
tempting health cereal. 


as an ounce 


everybody—every day . . eat 


Post’s BRAN FLAKES 
(=) ‘of prevention 


(19) 181 


.. and it’s eating it every 
day that does you good 


Served as a cereal 
with milk or cream, 
Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a treat you will look 
forward toevery morn- 
ing. Just pour the 
crisp, brown flakesinto 
a bowl, right from the 
package, add milk or cream and 
eat it with genuine relish. 


Post’s Bran Flakes gives you 
bulk you need and at the same 
time supplies such vital elements 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, 
carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 


Free—Send for “‘Ounce of Pre- 
vention” package —At your re- 

uest we will gladly send you 
free an “Ounce of Prevention” 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has impor- 
tant bearing on health. 








Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Dept. 
B- 162,Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties( Double- Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Canadian Address: Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


© 1927, P. C. Co., Ine. 
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‘ Your farm feeds Wellville 


ao As our advertising draws thousands of new 
citizens to Wellville, each one becomes an 

mouth for you to feed. This advertising is creating an 
ever-increasing demand for your farm’s supply of milk, grain 
and fruit. Write for “The Road to Wellville.” This book con- 
tains much valuable information on health in relation to exer- 
cise and food selection. It supplies the housewife with seasonal 
menus and recipes. A copy will be sent to you on request. 











LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 
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| CROOK BROTHERS 


HALF AND HALF 


Seed from Cotton that ran from 7-8 to full inch staple 

































of seed.” 


and Half cotton this 


to beat the boll weevil. 


$ 3.50 


100 pounds 
16.00 


500 pounds 


Here is what they say about it: — 


Mr. J. G. Bennett, Andalusia, Alabama, writes: “Crook 
Brothers: I was almost afraid to order seed as | had been 
humbugged so much, but I ordered one bushel of your 
seed in 1922. Everybody that sees this cotton is wanting 
your address as they want your seed for next year’s plant- 
ing.” October 16, 1923, Mr. Bennett writes again: 
“Crook Brothers: I find your Half and Half to out yield 
any other cotton in yield; to make a better turnout at gin. 
It is from 10 to 20 days earlier than other cotton. 
have made money by planting your seed. Your Half and 
Half is all you claim it to be.” 


Mr..J..A. Smith, Jefferson, Texas, writes: “Crook Bros. 
—Your Half and Half makes 45 to 50 per cent lint and 
is running a full inch staple here.” 


Mr. C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo., writes: “Your Half init 
Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, making 
an average of a bale to an acre on six hundred acres, 
pulling a full inch and selling well.. Reserve me 15 tons 


Mrs. A. E. Holton, Covena, Ga., writes: “I am getting 
48 per cent lint with standard staple.” 


Mr. W. J. Pitts, Silver Creek, Ga., Oct. 16, 1923, writes: 
“Crook Brothers: I have planted 10 acres of your Half 
year. 
pounds. I carried 1,130 pounds seed cotton to the gin 
which gave me 562-pound bale of lint. 
It makes more seed cotton per 
acre than any other cotton. It is all you claim for it. | 
have made money by planting your seed.” 


Send for Our Free Booklet which tells 
All about Our Improved Half and Half 


If Ordered Direct from this Advertisement, 
Prices Are as Follows: 





I’ve already picked 6,055 


It is the cotton 


60.00 
100.00 


Ton 


Two Tons 


eeeeesnetice de 











Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn. | 

















1 year 








Woman’s Home Companion 
Re $1.00 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 year... . 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 


Regular price 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 


1.00 
1.00 



























| Send us only 10c and we will mail you 
o_o one packet each of the follow: 
g: 


_ Barly Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 

_ White — Cucumber Seed, 

| Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
as Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
'Mayo’s" Mixture of Tall Nasturtiums. 
‘with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
_ the South. 


| Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
)alog and price list of Farm Seeds free 
| On request. 48th year in Seed business. 


ft 


_D.R. MAYO 
KNOXVILLE :: :: 












PECANS 


Adapted to home-grounds, Pay- 
ing well in orchard plantings; 
cans are all-round trees. One = 
more of six good varieties will meet 
every need. 

Southern Planting Facts 


contains a whole chapter on Pecans, and 
also describes and illue trates fruit trees, 
shade trees, evergreens, and shrubs. Write 
for a copy; it’s free. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


wee Largest Growers of Citrus 
Trees in the World 
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Next Week 
Dé AR 4-H Club Girls:— 


This is our first young folks’ page 
especially for you. You can look for it 
regularly hereafter the second issue each 
month. Club girls 
deserve just as 
much recognition 
as club boys and 
Lone Scouts—and 
maybe more—and 
we're going to 
see that you 
get a square 
deal. Four-H 
girls are not 
Z only  carry- 
ing on their 
sewing and 






















j canning and 

home improvement, 

but they're beat- 

ing 4-H boys at 

pon SA ll their own projects 
—cotton, hogs, and dairying. For 1927, 


we wish you still greater successes and 
we want to do our part to help you at- 


tain them. Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 
P. S. Next week is our Reference 


Special for dad so our young folks’ page 
won’t appear again until February 26. 
It will be especially for your Lone Scout 
brothers. Do they worry you much study- 
ing and practicing those degree tests? 


How an Alabama Girl Has Profited 
From Club Work 


] HAVE been a member of the Big 
Sandy Girls’ Club 2% years, ever 
since I was 12 years old. I have at- 
tended every meeting since then. I am 
treasurer of our club. 

During these years I have studied 
clothing a year and a half, and foods 


one year. In clothing I made a set of 
underwear and a dress suitable to wear 
to school. 

The past year we studied 
have learned to cook meats, vegetables, 
milk and egg dishes, salads, breads, 
cakes, and candies. I have tried every- 
thing I learned at the club at home. My 
family likes the broiled meat better than 
the fried steak. We have all enjoyed 
the salads. Mother says my cakes are 
better than hers, without so much butter 
and eggs. When we have a social at 
school, they ask me to make candy to 
sell. I have taught one of my neighbors 
to make candy. 

Miss Williams, our home demonstra- 
tion .agent, has held several schools in 
Tuscaloosa, and I have attended the 


foods. I 








MISS NORA GREENWOOD 


basketry school and every one in can- 
ning; besides, I always go to the wom- 





en’s meetings in the summer time. 
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Besides doing all this, | had to hel» 


my club do community work such a; 
putting on suppers and plays. I was in 
several demonstration teams. Marion 


Scrivner and I opened the kitchen doors 
on Sunday of Better Homes Week. She 
and I wore our school costumes and 
our traveling costumes before the girls’ 
rally and county council, and we each 
made talks. Mary Milton Hilton and I 
gave a demonstration in making a tray 
before the girls’ camp at Camp Horne. 

My sister and I sell on the curb mar- 
ket all the surplus from our home. We 
buy part of our clothes with this money. 
I have a bank account already. I earn- 
ed some money around home, and won 
$16.30 last year on prizes at the Tusca- 
loosa County Fair. I put every nickel 
I can spare in the bank, so now I have 
a savings account of $63.75, which I am 
saving for my college course. Besides, 
I helped the girls’ club can a canning 
budget of fruits and vegetables, for 
which we won $40 at the Tuscaloosa and 
Birmingham fairs. I also helped with 
the exhibits in our community booth, for 
which our community won second place 
in the county. 


T'do not feel that I have reached my 
goal yet. This year I am going to help 
my club live up to its motto, “To make 
the Best Better,” and I will live up to 
my pledge :— 

“I pledge my head to clearer thinking, 

My heart to greater loyalty, 

My hands to larger service, 

And my health to better living, 

For my club, my community, and my c 

try.” 


une 


NORA GREENWOOD. 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 


The Phoebe, a Regular Wagtail 


UT on the garden fence one of these 
winter days see if you don’t find a 
dusty gray bird with whitish underparts, 


ts 





—Drawing by Lou as . soa Fuertes, 
Courtesy U D 
and carrying about him the air of a man 
who is always on the job. Watch him a 
few minutes. If you don’t hear a quick, 
jerky “phoebe,” followed by a flirt of the 
tail, the bird isn’t a phoebe. You'll also 
find phoebe out in the open fields or in 
open woods where he can use a cornstalk, 
a low bush or a dead limb as an observa- 
tion post for bugs and insects. 

Phoebe is one of our most useful birds. 
The Department of Agriculture found 
that 89 per cent of his food consisted of 
insects and spiders, and most of them 
harmful. Click beetles, May beetles, 
weevils, boll weevils, the striped and 12- 
spotted cucumber beetle, pine sawfly lar- 
vae, grasshoppers, and flies that worry 
cattle are some of the harmful species 
he eats. In Texas and farther west, the 
black phoebe takes the place of its East- 
ern relative. He is another strong friend 
of the farmer. You'll find him most 
often near streams and wet places. 


Phoebe is one of our first winter visi- 
tors to leave for the North in the spring. 
Often he is gone when the gourd mar- 
tin arrives. In the summer, his Fly- 
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to take phoebe’s place. 
him next June or July. 








catcher relative, the wood pewee, arrives 
We'll talk about 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 




















“Miss Smith, Can I Go to the 

Library >” 
HEAR more common mistakes made 
in English in my own schoolroom than 
anywhere else. Many of us, when ask- 
ing permission of our teacher to go to 
the library to study, say, “Miss Smith, 
can I go to the library to study?” She 
says, “If you are able, you may go.” In- 
stead of asking permission to go to the 
library, we are asking if we are able to 
go. We should say, “Miss Smith, may I 
go to the library to study?” This is the 
most common mistake I hear made in 

English in my schoolroom. 
OLIVE JACKSON. 

Pitt County, N. C. 

, Uncle P. F. Says—You have pvinted out 
in a very interesting way, a common mis- 
take, Olive. How many guilty faces do I 


see—but how many have already resolved 
not to make that mistake again? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Medicine Case 
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Lumber: Pine or poplar. 

Hardware: % pound 8d finishing nails; 2 
pair 2 inch butt hinges; 1 elbow catch; 1 cup- 
board catch. 

BILL OF MATERIAL 
Pieces Dimensions Use 
6 es GIR REE vs ove vesvvess Ends 
"x BY4"x18%;" 
H%y"x 94%"x24".. 





MN NK & & & 





%"x10 “x20”... .- Top 

%"x 2 “x24”... Casings 

%"x 8 "x21%"”... ..- Doors 

%y"x 1%4"x 8" ....-........Strips for doors 
WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Qopright 1937 by 














“The reason I don’t like girls is be- 
cause if they giggle you think your patch 
is showin’.” 

“Pug was goin’ to sew up the place 
where my pants tore, but they fit too 
tight an’ he got part of me.” 


tincle Ab Says 


The two-fist man does 
the too-hard jobs. 











Cole No. 40 Plants in Hill or Drill 





Drops in hill or drill as above 
Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton Seed 


in Hills. It never misses. Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. We do not 
guarantee that 8 or 10 stalks to the Hill will double your yield of cot- 
ton, but we do guarantee that No. 40 will beat all other plant- 
ers dropping Cotton Seed 
in Hills 











Cotton either in Corn, Peanuts, 
Sor- 


Hill or Drill, also 
n, Beans and i oan Gasnuiaes, 
Peas with remark- f )):) Ger wanreelonn 
able accuracy. \ Cantaloupes, 
Se” Pecans, ete. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper 
but it beats all for Drilling Cotton Seed thick or thin 
and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. Get a 


The Plain View is the. most accurate Corn Drop- 
per on earth. No thinning or replanting needed. 
Also, it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush or 


Cole No. 40 and you are fixed for life for planting cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise 
eotton seed any way you want to plant them. It also the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the 
Plants accurately corn, peas, beans, sorghum, ete. Hull. 


No. 40 runs easily on a bed or in a furrow. The phe Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or any two 





Covering Wheel presses the soil around the seed and 
leaves a loose mulch directly over them, thus causing 
quick germination and a fine stand. Don’t buy half 
a planter that drops in hills only—when for less 
money, you can get a whole planter—a Cole No. 40 
that beats all hilling and drilling Cotton Sced. 







Wheels cafry 
all the weight 
and regulates 
the depth of 
Plows, and 
saves your 
back. 


: BS 
Cole Circle Knock No. 50 is the only knocker or 
vibrator that puts out the same quantity up hill or 
down hill, or on the level. It spreads the fertilizer, 
mixes it with the soil, and makes a nice list at one 
trip. Two more furrows makes a bed ready to plant. 
The No. 50 has a wide mouth hopper that holds 100 


pounds. It is easy to fill and puts out any quantity 
up to 2500 pounds. 


Over 500,000 Cole Planters 
and Distributors 
have been sold 


kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. Save labor. 
Make better crops and enrich your land with the 
famous Cole Plain View Planters. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of 
seed is more perfect than can be done by any other 
Planter in the world. 






. Has renewable 
axle and bearings 
Shaft Driven force 
feed. iron Wheel 
will never wear 
out. 


The No. 28 has a double steel beam; large heavy 
galvanized steel hopper; extension spout, fully pro- 
tecting against wind; steel support rod to hold it up 
while filling; the Cole patent gear driven force feed, 
the most popular force feed on the market. It has an 
accurate and easily adjusted quantity gage and handy 
cut-off lever. Those wanting a high grade Distribu- 
tor with opening plows cannot beat the No. 28. 





12 different Cole Distributors make the best and most complete line of guano distributors in 
the world. There is one for every purpose and to suit the needs of every farmer. They differ 
in material, size and kind of feed, but every Distributor branded with our name is well con- 
structed, reliable and efficient. 

The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. Do not let 
anyone put off on you any imitation or substittute falsely claimed to be “just as good.’ 

You can find machines higher priced, and many that are lower priced than the Cole, but when 
you consider labor-saving qualities, durability and satisfaction, you will find that the Cole 
Planters and Distributors are the cheapest of all. 

The above gives you only a few points about a few of the 38 different styles of Cole Planters and 
Guano Sowers. See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information about them or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
advertiser), if such loss results from an 
sentation in our advertising columns. 


on any 


t adv 1 e cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
. business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





ville Auto College, Dept.33 Nashville,Tenn, | 


ad- 
ad- 


vertiogss and ores goods the ae 
says, “I saw your advertisement i e Pro- 
Guaranteed Reliable gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thi 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 


fraudulent misrepre- 



















































More 


The General Electric 
Company manu- 
factures many elec- 
trical products 
which are used on 
the farm. The G-E 
Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Bradley Barton..... A Tenant Farmer 
A poor farmer but a good musician. 


Grace Barton............... His Wife 
Descendant of a long lime of practical, 
land-owning lovers of the soil. 


Robert Barton..... Hero of Our Story 


Known to all his friends as “Bob.” 
Bess and Ruth........... The Kiddies 


SS ee Farmer 
Big, bluff, hearty—a good neighbor. 


Mrs. O’Neal..... Cheery and Friendly 





work from 


Katie O’Neal.......... Their Daughter 
Of whom you will hear more later. 
Ted Baldwin.......... ...Farmer Boy 

The kind you’d like for a chum. 
Ross Burton..... County Farm Agent 
A crusader for better agriculture. 
“Saino” Femes.....i.sce The Landlord 
He was known as a hard master—but he 
changed. 


What Has Gone Before 


HE Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 
have rented, through an agent, who made 





your horses 


On many farms, the horses are 
stabled early, so the men can do 
the ‘“‘chores.’’ While the horses are 
eating, the men milk and do other 
work—for several hours. 


Use of electricity for grinding feed, 
milking, pumping water, and furnish- 
ing good light inside and out, 
shortens “chore time.”’ Less time 
being required for these tasks, the 
teams’ working day can be length- 
ened—at both ends. 


A woman in Vermont says that the 
use of electricity on her place per- 
mits four men and two teams to 
be kept on productive labor for 
two hours more than formerly. 
Her total power bill each month 
is less, she says, than it would 
cost to feed one person. 








glittering promises, the Jones farm. The 
conditions they, really found added to their 
already strong dislike for “agents.” Myste- 
rious stories, too, were told them of the farm, 
Nobody had lived on the place for three years. 
Five years before stock had begun disappear- 
ing and two tenant families had been forced 
“Move or Die” had read an ominous 
Other strange things~ 


to move. 
sign on the barn door. 
had happened, too. 

But the Bartons did find a brighter side. 
The land was rich and friends and real neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In Ross 
Burton they found an “agent” who was not 
trying to beat them out of anything or sell 
them anything—but a man who wanted only 
to help them make their farm more profit- 
able and farm life more pleasant. “Squire” 
Jones, too, was won on his first visit to the 
farm despite all the stories that had been 
told of the hard master he was. 


Now you can go on with the story. 
CHAPTER V 
Under Club Banners 


OSS Burton was not one to let op- 
R portunity slip. He had sensed the un- 
spoken admiration in Bob Barton’s 

eyes and had taken note that here was a 
lad of character and intelligence, A 
shrewd observer, young Burton needed no 
family history to assure him that if the 
farming venture proved profitable, most 
of the burden must be carried on young 
shoulders. “If there’s any chance,” 
Burton had confided to Miss Edwards, 
his co-worker, “I’m going to get that 
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spending money from last 


MONEY crops. 


in the winter. 
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booklet is free. Write for 
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While you farmers in other states are 


farmers here in Polk County, Florida, 
are busy planting and harvesting BIG 


Strawberries, squash, cabbage, pota- 


tees, tomatoes and many other truck 

oo are now being marketed at high earliness, and good form. 

cash prices. You know how much you is : Nd ‘ 

pay for green vegetables grown in It is not just nitrogen but Nitrate 
winter in Florida. of Soda nitrogen that does it. 


There are no crop failures here. 
Crops always bring high ices be- 
cause Northern folk want h veg- 


Polk County is a garden spot—good 

—— Fame ay ne the margin. 3803 
food chk rs. It fe one of the riche Heme Garden Department 
png al eg hag mga Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
met you $250 to $400 an acre at no Educational Bureau 


higher price than you would pay for 
other 


Chamber of Commerce 


308 Orange Street 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


That Garden 
of Yours 


Nitrate of Soda in your garden, 
one pound to 30 or 40 feet of row, 
will produce surprising results. 

On fruits, vegetables or flowers, 
the result is the same; fine growth, 


year’s crops, 


We would like to tell you about it. 
Cut out and mail us this advertise- 
ment with your address written in 


states. 57 William Street New York, N.Y. 





Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill, Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 


farm 
it today. 
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new boy into the pig club. He deserves 
a chance to have something of his own. 


| Then,” the agent concluded quite irrele- 


vantly, “he looks like a ball player to me. 
If our Brown County team don’t beat 
that Harmon County bunch this year Bill 
Tucker’s goin’ to ‘rag’ the life out of 
me.” 

“Always thinking of the welfare of the 
dear farmer,” teased Clara Edwards. 
“Training their sons up in the way of 
the baseball player.” 

“And I know a certain young lady who 
never thinks of coaching her girls in bas- 
ketball,” mrocked Ross. “You come along 
with me on this call and bring that curly- 
haired O’Neal kid. I’m going to need 
help if I land this fish.” Real team- 
workers were the Brown County agents, 
and when Burton’s car stopped at the 
Barton home and Bob and his father went 
out for the promised farm inspection, 
Agent Edwards parked her runabout at 
the O’Neal gate. It was after school 
hours and Kate ran out to meet and em- 
brace her friend. Soon she was nodding 
emphatically as Miss Edwards unfolded 
Ross Burton’s plan. When the trio re- 
turned from their walk over the fields 
they found Mrs. O’Neal, Kate, and Miss 
Edwards in the great living-room. The 
talk turned to crops and soils and Bob 
found himself marveling at the knowledge 
displayed by the young woman visitor. 

“T’ve been telling Mrs. Barton,” an- 
nounced Miss Edwards, “that Bess and 
Ruth here deserve a fine melon patch. 
You’ve good soil for vine crops, for I’ve 
been over the farm. And Bob’s going to 
have other opportunities to make money.” 
She smiled at Ross Burton. 

“Yes, Bob doesn’t know it yet,” spoke 

Burton. “but he’s going to be in my 
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pig club. I’ve even gone far emugh to 
pick out a dandy bred gilt for him.” 
They certainly did things in this county. 
thought Bob, Didn’t even wait for a fel. 
low to make up his mind. How did he 
know that he wanted to join a pig club 
or any other kind? Adoud, he observed: 
“That’s mighty good of you, Mr. Bur- 
ton, but I haven't talked it over with 
mother and dad. Ted Baldwin told me 
something about the work, and it must be 
worth while. But we haven't much 
money. Afraid I’ll have to wait.” 


* OW much will it cost?” asked the 
practical Mrs. Barton. 


“Not a cent for the club work,” replied 
the county agent, “not a dime for all the 
help we can give. But, of course, it will 
take money for the gilt and for feed. 
The gilt I have picked out for Bob is a 
fine individual daughter of a sow that 
brought ten pigs her first litter last year, 
She’s the granddaughter of a grand cham- 
pion, bred in the purple and registered. 
It will take a hundred dollars to buy her, 
but the litter sold latt year for $400, and 
if the best one had been sent to the state 
fair he’d have brought a hundred dollars 
or more. We can get cheaper gilts, but 
this one, in my opinion, is a real buy. 
Wait till you see her, Bob, and you'll say 
the same thing.” 

“A hundred dollars,” Father Barton cut 
in. “Man, what are you talking about? 
I never paid more than $25 for a brood 
sow in my life. Why, that’s as much as 
I paid for one of the grays. Bob can’t 
tackle any foolish ventures like that.” 

“The price does seem high,” Burton ad- 
mitted, “but there’s sure to be good de- 
mand for breeding stock this fall and 
we'll hold an auction sale of club pigs 
this fall. A boy always takes pride in 
something good, and I’m banking on Bob 
showing the right spirit to win out. I 
wouldn’t recommend such a venture for 
every boy I know.” Bob felt the warmth 
of Burton’s smile and glowed in response. 

‘Don't let the purchase of the sow 
worry you,” announced Ross Burton. “I 
have that all arranged, too. Vern Law- 
son, a banker friend of mine, has agreed 
to lend all the money we need to finance 
our club and take the boys’ personal 
notes. All you need is a recommendation, 
Bob, and I'll be glad to do that for you. 
Now what do you say?” 


c OLD on a minute,” chimed in Miss 

Edwards, “There is more to club 
work than raising pigs and making 
money. Let Katie tell you about the good 
times we have.” 

“Oh, it’s just glorious, Bob,” exclaimed 
Katie O’Neal, her face alight with en- 
thusiasm. “We have our community clubs 
and our county organization with Mr. 
Burton and Miss Clara as leaders. Last 
year we spent a week in camp near Lake 
Placid. Three county clubs joined to- 
gether and there were 200 boys and girls 
with a lot of leaders and agents like ours 
here. Training and exercises for all, with 
fishing and swimming. And on the last 
day the big ball game. Can you play 
ball, Bob? We've just got to beat Har- 
mon County this year.” 

Mother Barton had been a smiling and 
interested listener. “I don’t know any- 
thing about your club work,~Mr. Bur- 
ton,” she announced, “but I can answer 
Katie’s question. Bob was captain of his 
team in high school his last year.” 

“What do you play, young man?” de 
manded Ross Burton, rising to stride 
over and confront his new protege. 

“First base,” answered Bob, grinning 
at this bewildering turn of club work. 

“Can you hit?” Burton’s question was 
bullet-like. 

“Pretty well,” said Bob. “I hing up 
400 in the high school league my last 
year.” 

Yanking Bob to his feet, Young Bur- 
ton executed a war-dance te the ac- 
companiment of loud and unseemly yet 
infectious yells of triumph. “Oh, my 
sacred aunt,” Burton howled, “won't I 
give ‘Old Tuck’ the surprise of his life. 
For two years I’ve been looking for a 
first baseman who could hit and he' 
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to me ready-made. Young man, 
you'll take up pig club work if I have 
to stand over you with a gun. Clara, did 
I have a hunch or didn’t I?” Burton was 
off in new paroxysms of enthusiasm. 


“ OU’LL have to excuse him, Mrs. 
Barton,” laughed Miss Edwards. 
“He’s only half insane. You see, there’s 
a deadly feud on between Ross and Bill 
Tucker, the Harmon County agent, who 
was Ross’s classmate. The Harmon team 
has beaten us badly for two years. Ross 
would give a year’s salary to ‘rub it in’ 
on his old chum. It may all seem very 
frivolous to you folks,” she concluded 
seriously, “but we do instill a lot of club 
spirit and loyalty through our social ac- 
tivities. We believe that farmers have 
too much of work and too little of play.” 
“Well, we'll see,” commented Father 
Barton. “I’d like Bob to have all the 
good times possible and make money of 
his own if it can be done. But we've a 
hard year ahead. And so far as training 
for farming is concerned we don’t know 
yet that Bob will be a farmer. We've 
pever been able to do anything to brag 
about along that line.” 

“Wait until you see how acid phosphate 
brings out the corn on that lower field,” 
prophesied Burton, “and you'll change 
your mind. With a fair season you should 
make money. Anyway, all of you folks 
come to the Club meeting at Warford, Sat- 
urday. The state club leaders, Mr. Mor- 
ton and Miss Rowan, are to be there and 
we expect to have a real rally of old 
members and new ones, too. We'll have 
the bred gilts right there ready for the 
new members to take away. No, I can’t 
stop for music this time,” as he rose to 
leave. “We’ll come back again and make 
a night of it.” Miss Edwards and the 
O’Neals lingered for a few moments’ 
visit. From down the road they could 
hear Ross Burton singing in carefree hap- 
piness. 

“Join the club, Bob,” was Miss Ed- 
wards’ parting admonition. “You'll never 
regret it.” Katie O’Neal added a fervent 
plea. Bob Barton went to sleep that night 
with the pleasant sensation that even in 
this new community he was not to pass 
unnoticed, but might have opportunity 
for fun, for wide friendship, for all the 
things dear to the heart of a boy nearing 
young manhood. Father Barton had 
agreed that all would go to the big rally 
and Bob slept to dream far different 
dreams than had come to him after pon- 
dering a mystery. 


oo section of Brown County was 
represented at Warford when Ross 
Burton, as acting chairman, called the 
meeting to order, greeting old members 
and welcoming new. Bob Barton had 
piloted the flivver along behind the Bald- 
win’s big car, an uneasy feeling growing 
upon him that a poor boy would be out 
of place in such a gathering. But this 
feeling soon was dispelled as Ted Bald- 
win introduced him to boy friends, in- 
variably adding, “Here’s the bird who is 
going to play first and help us beat Har- 
mon.” In the same friendly manner Kate 
O’Neal presented the newcomer to girl 
friends. Ai bit shy and diffident, Bob 
soon warmed under the friendly atmos- 
phere, and when the boys and girls form- 
ed into a group upon the stage of the 
town’s largest hall it was among prospec- 
tive members that Bob found himself. 
Well up front with the Baldwins and 
O’Neals he could see his own folks. 
Father and Mother Barton appeared in- 
terested but a little bewildered as to what 
it was all about. The club yells which 
kept breaking out, the snatches of song 
put them to wondering if order could 
come out of chaos. Ross Burton’s smile 
was expansive, but his words came sharp 
and clear as he rapped for attention. 

“We're going to get right down to busi- 
Ness,” announced Burton, “but first you 
youngsters must let off steam. Here’s 
Carl Benton, our old cheer leader. Start 
ém an a yell, Carl.” 


A lithe, tow-headed youngster leaped 


to his feet. “Up and at ’em, fellows!” 
he cried “The old rip-saw yell. Ready 
now.” Up sprang the old members. 


“Rip-saw! Buzz-saw! 
down? Harmon, 
Brown! Brown!” 


Applause swept the audience. “What's 


Who will we 
Harmon. Brown! 


the matter with Burton?” asked the cheer 
leader. “He's all right!” came the an- 
swer, and Bob Barton, joining with a 
will, began to feel himself a real part of 
the gathering. 

“What’s the matter with Miss Ed- 
wards?” challenged Katie O’Neal. “‘She’s 
all right!” boomed the reply. 


. OW that we’ve both been compli- 

mented,” said Ross Burton,. bowing 
to the smiling home demonstration agent, 
“we'll just make Miss Edwards pay for 
her cheer. Give us ‘Green and White,’ 
Miss Clara.” 


“Up everyone,” commanded Miss Ed- 
wards. Standing on the platform, a rad- 
iant and vital figure of young woman- 
hood which inspires followers, the girls’ 
leader began the song. 

“Here’s to the good old Green and White, 
the flag we love, 

Four-leaf clover, honor bright, fair as the 
stars above, 

We'll be ever true to thee, we who are happy, 
glad and free; 

Here is our pledge of loyalty, old Green and 

White.” 

“By all the gods of music,” whispered 
Bradley Barton to his wife, “that young 
woman can sing. We must have her out, 
mother.” 

Bob Barton, too, had thrilled to the 
song and its appeal. Each step in the 
progress of club work was a revelation. 
As captain of a strong baseball team, 
Bob had felt the call to leadership and 
the joy of victory. He had thrilled, too, 
when, as one of a hundred students in 
high school, the glory of the school had 
been portrayed in cheer and song. But 
here was something that seemed to strike 
down to the very fundamentals of good 
citizenship. It was as if some ivisible 
bond of kinship had knit these boys and 
girls, these fine young men and young 
women into one great family. In Bob’s 
heart formed a resolve that not only 
would he align himself but that, serving 
under the banner of Green and White, he 
would be true to its idealism. In spirit 
before ever his name had graced the mem- 
bership roll, Bob was a son of the 4-H. 


Continued 





MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








II. The Retailer as a Salesman 


EEING a dozen or more boxes of ap- 
ples in a retailer’s store and noticing 
from the labels on the boxes that 
these apples had come from a far West- 
ern state, a county agricultural agent of 
Georgia recently asked the merchant why 
he did not handle Georgia apples, of 
which there is an ample supply this year. 
The retailer replied that he would like 
to handle apples from his own state but 
it was too troublesome to buy them. The 
wholesalers from whom he bought and 
who sent a traveling salesman to his 
store twice a month did not have Geor- 
gia apples. To get Georgia apples it 
would mean to write a dozen letters to 
find out who had them for sale, what the 
price was, what the varieties were like, 
how they were packed, and even then if 
some of the apples were damaged or had 
deteriorated it was uncertain what ad- 
justment could be made. 


Retailers are faced toward their cus- 
tomers—the consumers. Their entire ex- 
perience and training is in selling. Sell- 
ing and buying are opposite. 

Farmers’ cooperative associations should 
keep this in mind. The retailers must be 
sold. They are the necks in the channels 
of trade. To move freely products must 
be kept going at high speed through these 
narrows. “Make it easy for the retailers 
to buy” is a good motto for those mer- 
chandising farm products. 


Editor’s Note.—The third article in Mr. 
Firor’s series on market facts, “The Mar- 
ket Makes the Price,” will appear in our 
February 26 issue. Next week is Refer- 
ence Special week. 
















The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manw 
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—a matter of business cooperation 


LL FARMERS want to enjoy 

the comforts and conveni- 

ence of electricity. How to get it 

is the question still to be answer- 

ed by most of them. Yet rural 

electrification is merely a prob- 
lem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 
tomers, as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk— cai 
not be stored to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for instant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity 
and engipeers son cm the U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 


to Agriculture is 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. 

Lines can be built where groups 
of farmerswill useenough power - 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requires customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a coopera 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power company for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 


of economists 
merce and the 


Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. Society 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation 


Bouman Memjecnvers, ond che Nestonal Bloowri Light Association, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Everybody Shares in Profits on This Farm 


By J. B. VICKERY 


Franklin County, Alabama 


AM going to try to make 1927 the 
most prosperous year of my life. 
With the experience and feed that I 
harvested, I believe I can make them 
bring me the dollars and cents that I 
earned but failed to get on my 1926 crop. 

I have added enough cattle to what I 
had on hand to start a cream dairy. I 
have provided shelters for my cattle and 
am counting on the manure cutting my 
fertilizer bill considerably. 

I feel greatly encouraged already as 
each creamery that I have written for 
prices seems anxious and tells me they 
can use all the cream I have. I am al- 
ready getting nice returns for the cream 
I have shipped. 

I am clearing all the woodland in my 
pastures and getting fair prices for the 
wood and find demand for all I have for 
sale. I am going to double my acreage 
in pasture and will sow: red top and 
other grasses. 

I have bought shoats and pigs that 
will help take care of my surplus corn. 
I will keep several of the best of them 
for brood sows; will butcher the others 
and dispose of them at nearby markets 
at fair prices. 

My boy of 19 is going to take pure- 
bred Durocs as a project. The next boy, 
17, is going to buy White Leghorn baby 


chicks and eggs and set as a goal 200 
pullets to be ready for ‘laying next fall. 
Our flock of 100 or more Rhode Island 
Reds are to run at large and their pro- 
duction of eggs and fryers is to be used 
for our family of 11. After hatching 
200 or 300 next spring, these hens will 
be sold down to 35 or 40. 


The next boy, 15, will have the pro- 
ceeds of butterfat produced from his 
own cow. The next three boys, 13, 11, 
and 8, will have the care and the feed- 
ing of skimmilk to the calves and profits 
from same. The males are to be turned 
into beef next fall and the heifers kept 
on the farm. 


I am going to cut my cotton acreage 
to half. By so doing my children can 
enter school the day it opens. I am 
going to plant an acre in Bermuda on- 
ions. I will plant Irish and sweet pota- 
toes enough for home use and have some 
of each to sell. I shall prepare for a 
late tomato patch to take care of the de- 
mand after summer gardens are gone. | 
am going to prepare a watermelon patch 
so as to produce what can be marketed 
at my two nearest markets and have 
them as large and nice as my favorites 


(Jumbos) can be grown. The acre that 
has been a club cotton patch for several 
years is to be sowed in alfalfa. 

My orchard is to be pruned and spray- 
ed and special care will be given my acre 
of four-year-old Delicious and Stayman 
Winesap apple trees. 

The flower beds that have been neg- 
lected while my wife was so busy car- 
ing for the boys when they were small 
are to be renewed. Each one is to share 
with mother and 10-year-old sister the 
cooking and keeping house for us. The 
five-year-old boy will receive his share 
for carrying water to the work hands. 

When fall comes I am going to add 
such comforts and conveniences to my 
home as I shall be able to pay cash for. 

Let cotton go where it may, I believe 
the fall of 1927 shall find this family and 
farm moving upward with the necessities 
and some luxuries of this life and each 
one realizing that they had a hand in the 


effort. 
RAA 


WAPI Program 


OR the week beginning February 14, 
the 


radio program from Station _ 


WAPI, Auburn, Alabama, follows :— 


Monday noon.—Voca! music; J. D. Pope on 
cotton outlook, and John E. Ivey in report on 
egg-laying contest. 

Monday night.—Silent. 


Tuesday noon.—Music; Prof. M. J. Funchess 
in discussion of top-dressing oats with nitrate 
of soda; Miss Beulah H. Pipkin in discussion 
of household topics. 

Tuesday night.—Orchestra music; Prof. J. 
R. Rutland on book review. 

Wednesday noon.—Music; 
Guyton and Dr. C. A. Cary. 

Wednesday night.—Silent. 

Thursday noon.—Music; Miss Beulah Pip- 
kin in discussion of food preparation; Prof, 
Hugh G. Grant on Auburn news; Prof. C. L. 
Isbell and Prof. L. M. Ware on pruning 
grapes and pears. 

Thursday night.—Sacred solos and instru- 
mental music; Dr. George Petrie in popular 
lecture. 

Friday noon.—Jesse French Victor hour, 
followed by “Aunt Sammy” and Professors 
W. H. Eaton and W. E. Sewell on livestock 
discussions. 

Friday night.—Musical program by Smith 
Station High School; experience talk by W. 
E. Wilmont, Central of Georgia Railway. 

Saturday noon.—Instrumental music and 
vocal trio with Coach David B. Morey in ath- 
letic talk. Saturday afternoon and night, 
broadcasting final games of Cotton States 


High School Basketball Tournament. 


talks by F. E, 


The night programs begin at 8 o’clock 
and the noon programs at 12. A wave- 
length of 461.3 meters is used. P.O, D. 











of “shrinking less” or 
shrunk” or 


the a 





The Masterpiece of All 
ork Garments . 


shrunk and prepared by a secret 
great CROWN DENIM MILL 


rom the cotton fields to 
step in the manufacture of Pop denim and 
ments is owned and controlled by the CROWN 
ORGANIZATION. 






Supply You, Write Us 


for Farm and Home. 
ing information. 


MAILED FREE. 
Dept. A-4 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN OVERALLS 





GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK AND NOT TO FADE 


With this wonder work garment it is not a case 
“fading less” 
“shrunk to the minimum” 
other vague and misleading claims. The CROWN 
GUARANTEE means e-ractly what it says on 


or 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
Demand SUPERCROWN SHRUNK 
—the Million Dollar Overall! Look 
for the Crown Trade Mark. 


The most durable, comfortable, economical and 
best appearing Overall ever produced. Big, 
strong pockets and countless special features. 
Made of extra heavy, super strength, deep 
dyed, highest quality, 8 ounce indigo denim; 
rocess in the 

No other 
manufacturer can buy this denim—it is used 
exclusively in the SUPER CROWN SHRUNK. 
F r dealer ovey 


tL J M7] all extra 
profits; therefore—SUPER CROWN SHRUNK 
Costs NO MORE THAN ORDINARY OVER- 


Ask Your Dealer—If He Cannot 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


CROWN READY REFERENCE 
A gold 
mine of valuable and interest- 
Nothing like 
it ever published before. 
Address 


dhe CROWN OVERALL 260 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF OVERLAND TROUSERS, BERMAN 
SHIRTS, CROWN ADJUST-ALLS, ALL-IN-ALLS AND PLAY SUITS 







“pre- 
or any 


UNION MADE 


CINCINNATI.OHIO. 








machines 


high-priced eggs. 


but a tonic. 


needs for six months. 








Are your egg-making 


Your hens are your egg-making machines. They 
turn your mashes, grain and green stuff into 


These machines must be kept in order, 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a puts hens in lay- 
ing trim. First of all it conditions and keeps 
them in good, vigorous health. Then 

— it whets the appetite, makes hens hungry 

—they scratch and exercise for their feed 

— it is a valuable aid to digestion 

— it tones up the egg organs and makes them active 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed and not a stimulant, 
Please remember that your laying 
hen is a bundle of nerves, and that the nerves 
control her every act, including the production 
and laying of eggs. Pan-a-ce-a has a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the hen’s nervous system. 


Pan-a-ce-a costs very little to use —a mere 
trifle. One egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen 
But if you do not find it 
profitable, it costs you absolutely nothing. That 
is our guarantee. Simply return the empty con- 
tainer and your dealer refunds your money or 
cancels the charge. We reimburse him, 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


in order? 
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cannot be done 
without machines, 
Thousands 
" of farmers 
7 are doing it 
better, 
J. with less effort 
E, and less expense 
with Case machines. 
> Then why not 
‘ equip your farm 
1- this year with 
2 a durable, 
‘ dependable, 
k economical 
: Case tractor 
y. and make 
. more money. 
t 
“4 Mail the coupon 
k 





copie ec eat areret ea Bb ay 


| J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. | 


i Incorporated Established 1842 j 
{ Dept. B-21 Racine Wisconsin | 
1 
i Please send me a copy of ‘‘ Modern 
| Tractor Farming’’. i 
: I ccerstettictck scinnantesctishsiancinttediasehiaia di : 
Pa ctalidtecdinoxquivn quart cabeaean tease adel i 

] 
Te PGE UE ie eI ee ne a el i 


‘ourself 


Cheer up—aow you can mend 
metalware as easily and per- 
fectiy as a mechanic! All you 
need is a touch of heat and 
Kester Meta! Mender. 

The pleasure of watching the 
bright, flowing solder, plug a 
hole or mend a break is only 

ded by thesatisfaction of 
knowing you have done some- 
thing useful. 

Your hardware dealer can 
supply you with a can of this 
household solder. 

























ESTER 
METAL MENDER 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-410 Wrightwood 


Sport Sweaters 








What Are 1927 Farm Prospects? 
(Concluded from page 10) 


1926, was about 14,000,000 bales. A 
15,000,000-bale consumption would equal 
the record established in 1915 and the 
probable carry-over at the end of the 
present season would be 9,000,000 bales. 


The maximum reduction in acreage m 
any one of the past 24 years was 147 
per cent, but of those years in which 
there was a reduction m acreage, the 
average was only 10 per cent. With only 
a 10 per cent reduction in acreage, and a 
yield equal to the 10-year average of 
157 pounds per acre, a production of 
14,100,000 bales would result. 


Though boll weevil damage has been 
light the past two seasons, the indications 
at present are for increased infestation 
during the growing season of 1927 over 
that of 1926, provided weather conditions 
are normal for the first eight months of 
the year. Weather conditions thus far 
are otherwi.e very favorable to cotton 
production this coming season. There is 
an abundance of moisture in the soil 
throughout the Cotton Belt, particularly 
in the semi-arid region, where the mois- 
ture content of the soil and subsoil at 
planting time is a determining factor in 
the production of the crop. 


The Tobacco Outlook 


HE major factors affecting the to- 

bacco industry in 1927 are the world- 
wide tendency of consumers to adopt the 
cigarette habit in preference to other 
forms of tobacco consumption, and the 
increased foreign competition with which 
American growers of non-cigarette types 
are confronted. Indications of the con- 
tinued drift toward cigarettes are unmis- 
takable and are of fundamental signifi- 
cance to tobacco growers, Growers of 
cigarette tobacco have before them an 
expanding market but not one that will 
stand heavily increased acreage, and no 
serious foreign competition, whereas the 
producers of dark fired and dark air- 
cured export types are faced with in- 
-creased foreign competition in a market 
which itself is undergoing contraction. 


The-great danger in the flue-cured sit- 
uation is that growers may be led into 
serious overproduction in 1927. The 
prices paid for leaf tobacco of the 1926 
crop in the flue-cured districts have been 
very much higher than the prices paid 
for cotton in the same areas. 

The probability is obvious that not 
only will 1926 bright tobacco growers in- 
crease their acreage in 1927 but that 
their ranks may be heavily recruited from 
among the cotton growers. In other 
words, it would seem that the tobacco 
stage is set for a landslide from cotton 
to tobacco in 1927. Any such develop- 
ment on a large scale would have only 
one result—utter demoralisation of the 
market for this type of tobacco with 
its attendant losses to the growers. 


rau 


F YOU believe in The Progressive 
Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why not 


their names and addresses and let us send 
them some free sample copies? We'll 
be delighted to do it, and we shall be 
glad to renew your own. subscription 
one year free if you collect $2 in sub- 
scriptions from other people for us. 

















show them a copy or two—or send us | 
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Cooks a meal jor five in — 
Ao minutes 





pe 





















































and tng p= when I’m 
in a hurry, I can prepare a 
complete meal for my family 
of five in 40 minutes”! 
Wouldn’t such quick, conven- 
ient cooking service be a 
blessing in your kitchen? 
faire bees blue ge of the Nesco 
i reaches its capacity, — 
wae the bottom of the utensil i 
a hot, clean cooking heat that has 
tofore been thought of only with city 
service. There is no soot, smoke or . 
Cook any recipe on a Nesco. You are 
not limited ——— it be frying, — 
ing, roastin ing or toasting. 
See the Nesco at your dealer’s. Send for our beau- 
tiful free booklet, showing many sizes and models. 


Nationat Enametinc & StTampinc 
































Co., Inc., Executive Offices 
425 E. Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Factories and Branches at: 
~ ' icago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis 
° "pe >. New Orleans, NewY. , Philadelphi 
eV: 1G Ep i Canadian Manufacturers 
S “4 Dominion Stove and F dry Co: 
n ominio ove an a mpany, 
. Za 
The dean, blue, "a O 
contact flame of the 
Nesco burner pro- ~ 
— an names oe N 
cooking heat. , 
with the 
ie slaicii Miate ie Kerosene 


peenand contact 
weave y ondinggac a A COOK STOVE 
edged fabeie. Non- . 

ning. No 
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National Enameling & Stamping Company, Inc. 
425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me your freebook- Name _................... 
lets,“ Everyday Trips To 

The Wonderland of Address _.................. 
Delicious Foods” and 
“What Women Say”. Your Hardware Dealer’s Name 






















Ss! 
BARGAIN CATALOG l4-J4a 


30 Free Trial—Save 
7 EASY TERMS % Wis 






















Buy direct. Save money of 
your range, 96 years success 
assures you of high quality. 
The Bridgeford is specially 


































constructed for the South and ; . SoS 
Central states. Burns wood or coal, Shipped ——. ray A *, back 
Quick service and low freight rates 140 13 on seal ws 
Prices before buying. Money back | | 269 Es 23.50; with Hot Water Broader So 
guaran you. Write us today, e—with aad Canopy jreeder, “88 




















nd $5 tee protects 
The Bridgeford Co., Dept. 709; Louisville, Ky. | | zoopae—str dosed soto Care Becta 
IRONCLAD Box73 


From Factory To You 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES] “Don’t risk wood shingles,” says | SEND FOR UR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
WILL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparhke set FREE BOOK [211 about Roofing and Siding and 
————, fire to my wood shingle Roof: My gives valuable building information. 
— ae i ft wy i *. had ins Write today for your free copy. 
house. My new house s an ‘‘Everwear’’ Stee 
4 of WRITE We have just about enough 
Roof. It can’t catch fire. roofing to fill orders, at our 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING] “Just the Roofing I have | FREE 


























special cut prices, for the next 
















CAN'T BURN been looking for.’ You | 30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 

re will say when you see| Send today for b’ samples—roofing hoek 
8 thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and special.cut We sell you one square 

derstand why it has such a reputation for | or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 

jasting. Send for sample. factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roo 

COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct the factory, freight . 

WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY—| keep in your own pocket the profits others 

YOU. So our roofing costs | would get. Address 











you less than most wood shingles. Send for 


free samples—today—and see the NEW Lock | Savannah Fe nee & Roofing Co. 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 
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+h Dad-it only lakes ( 
, - the +e and half the work now/” 


can Feduce the drudgery of your bum work —eave bouts ever 
can reduce the drudgery of your barn work—=save hours every 

the year—for years to come, and at the same time make 
an tn cash profit in more milk from the herd. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts. No obligation. Just check 

rmation you want. The coupon will bring it to you. See 
how easily and how reasonably you can solve sok geny problems 3 
for all time—whatever the size of your herd, barn or farm. rier in 1867. ‘Disp 
Here are! up-to-the-minute improvements that quickly- pa and stanchion. Over 
for themselves in greater milk production, in protecting pey please mote’ 
health of your cows, in saving hours of barn work, in the [i 
profit they add year after year. 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions give cows pasture comfort in 
barn. Make possible clean, sanitary conditions. Save much feed waste. 
Cows quickly st hi and rel d. Louden W ater Bowls quickly 
pay for themselves in extra milk production. End the job of turning 
the cows out to water. And what a relief to have the ever-ready papaphang with 
Louden Manure Carrier on the job for cleaning out the barn! Form, Sesee, ¢ 
We have an Easy Payment Plan whereby this 224 big, spot welded tub 
Pay From better labor saving equipment can be installed clenning. So casy 1-year 


































Income and paid for out of income. Write for details. old boy can use it. 
Plan Ask for information on whatever a ei eee ee 
- un e P , a — ons Stan- [ MAIL THIS COUPON TODA? THIS COUPON Topar } 
chions, Manure Carriers, Feed Carriers and Trucks, | Louden, 205Court ld. 

Water Bowls, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull | Bend ine postpatd fll information one | 
Staff,Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, HogHouse Equip- | f iL is and Stanchio: Water Bowls ] 
ment, ~ * Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Ventilating System mt ] Manure Carriers 

rage Door Hangers—in fact, “Everything for the j (What other equipment”). . Pere | 
Barn.” Also get barn planning helps. Use the coupon. Tenia’ ee: 
The Louden Machinery Company | Town vs . | 
2805 Court St. (£1. 87) Fairfield,lowa | ®-F.D.... States... ] 
I have. .. . cows... hemes, ‘fii Seuaie 


Albany, N. Y.;Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles 









barn improvements. (When?) 

















) 
_ Mew Way fp SUDAN GRASS 
A DOU Greatest known annual for early grazing 
L POULTRY PR and hay. Every farmer and stockman 
. : — —_— All Ly stock and 
e. pouty ou rr 
ee line until we ahowed them fh how to nate shape del delivered In in 4 
big money. rse 
how to get more esss ta winter, cut feed pills, cull ow ‘out (oe yee 2 M ) Plants 
non-producers, get better prices, and a hundred ond Special on larger 
one other short cuts to success. Thousands use our gant Mi Money refunded it not pleased 
coctheede, | Gena 8 tor tree book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry upon receipt. 
National Poultry institute, Dept. 514, Washington, D.C. SUMMEROUR & SON, Vernon, Texas 













Final Date Set: for Renewing Gov- 


ernment Insurance 


HE last call for reinstatement and 

conversion of government insurance 

has been issued and taps will be 
sounded at 12 o'clock, midnight, July 2, 
1927, for all lapsed policies not rein- 
stated and converted by that date. 


During the World War the United 
States Government insured, at a very low 
rate, nearly 5,000,000 men and women in 
the armed forces of the country. To 
date less than one-tenth of this number 
are insured, as many veterans do not 
seem to have had knowledge of the priv- 
ilege of continuing their insurance and 
for one reason or another have permitted 
it to lapse. 


Under the terms providing for the re- 
instatement of lapsed war term insur- 
ance, good health conditions will permit 
of reinstatement upon the paying of 
two monthly premiums and for thoge 
whose service connected disabilities ren- 
der them otherwise not insurable, and 
who are not permanently and totally dis- 
abled, provision is made for reinstate- 
ment upon the payment of premiums 
with interest at 5°per cent for the period 
of lapse. Even the payment of these 
back premiums may be_ temporarily 
waived where a veteran is not financially 
able to meet the requirements. 


Full details may be secured from the 
United States Veterans Bureau, Old 
Post Office Building, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and blanks necessary for rein- 
statement and conversion will be sent 
upon request. 





































it: aed Draw Dividends 


To turn your idle swamps into profit-pro- 
ducing land requires only one outlay in 
time and materials. 

Make that outlay now and begin drawing 
your profits soon. 

All the information you need on ditch- 
blasting is contained in Land Development 
With Hercules Dynamite, a seventy-six page 
booklet published to help land-owners. 
Sign the coupon for a free copy. 


GnconpoRaren) 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


e, free, a copy of your eghiet, “Land 
Development With Hercules Dynamite 
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VOICE OF THE FARM 
Let the Farmer Hedge Sell 


ET’S fight fire with fire. If the 

dealer can protect himself from loss 
with hedge selling, let the farmer do the 
same thing. He must plant his crop in 
face of the anticipated price, which in 
the main is indicated by quotations on 
“futures.” Against his anticipated crop, 
let him sell—at or about planting—what 
he can reasonably, conservatively, expect 
to produce. If the market changes rad- 
ically he is protected in precisely the 
same manner as the buyer. He need not 
be a producer of more than 10 bales to 
do this. - 

Nor does it matter whether he finally 
sells individually or coéperatively. When 
the sale is made he can retire the hedge. 

ORVILLE R. HARVEY. 

Russell County, Ala. 


Farmer Pays Too Much; Gets Too 
Little 


dno cotton farmer is coming in for 
lots of criticism because he raises 
too much cotton, but overproduction is 
certainly not reflected in prices of cotton 
goods to the consumer. The retail prices 
are such as to justify 30 to 40 cents a 
pound for raw cotton, and everything 
the farmer buys is priced the same way. 
The trouble is not too much cotton, but 
too little price for it or too much price 
for clothing, supplies, and the like, that 
the farmer must buy. 
O. L. BERWIN. 
Jefferson County, Ala. 


RA 


HE Alabama Home Garden is the 

name of a new bulletin published by 
the Extension Service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. It was written by 
S. H. Gibbons, extension horticulturist. 
Copies are being presented by the county 
agents to those requesting them. A card 
or letter addressed to the Extension 
Service, Auburn, Alabama, will bring a 
free copy. In addition to information 
as to how to have good gardens, this 
bulletin tells about the weather and 
other factors affecting gardens. 
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RURAL RETAILERS 


We want steady, reliable men to make a big steady 
fpeeme, taking orders for McConnons 160 Quality 
roducts for household and Farm. Known favor- 
Hs the country over and in constant demand for 
a Quarter Century—a great help in selling. Ex- 
eslenae not necessary. We teach you everything. 
Justshow us that you are steady and reliable. Then 
jump into the big income class. No red tape in- 
volved. You're in your own business, that grows 
bi peer er day by day. Send the Coupon! 
©. Advertising and selling te FREE. Dig- 
ified pleasant, healthful, ea work —the 
kind where you can see imriied 
aay big La rey ES, frst 
Sc, e complete de’ 
Send the Coupon! 


GET THIS BOOK "nn 


Don’t delay another FRE 

hour. Sign and send 

the coupon atonce. Get the big 

FREE book. Read it over care- 

fully. See what Toll, Kalitowski, 

Arnold, McCrossin, Pieh! ay mye ty and Bing- 

ham did. You, too, can be in the big income class, 
Send the Coupon! 






as they are! Get the facts! 
FREE =" The reo also brings a FREE sample 
£ McConnons Rheum-Nall. A 
Sample prompt, ware > for pain of all kinds. 
on and into t 
Gover en! ees wddenly. the the pain i is gone. a 
SAO i cca 


“Positi 
S| | G N H EI RE E OBLIGATION” 
Name 


Address 








State 


sseoaemen & CO. Desk B2902 Winona, Minn 


SEEDS 


Get these 5 new selected strains 
of flower and vegetable seeds! 
Be the first one in your locality 
to grow these special varieties! 
Have the best garden you ever 
planted! 


Wonderglobe Tomato 
Palmer’s Early Giant Pepper 
Missouri Stringless Bush Bean 
Palmer’s Exhibition Zinnia 
Giant Astermum Aster 


Write today for these 5 introductory 
packets of Super-Quality Seeds and our 
new illustrated catalog. Enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover wrapping and mailing 
costs. 
Dept. L79, Palmer Seed Co., 
419 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
New Varieties of 
Guper Guay Seeds 
miy 10Oc. 























Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 





| Richardson Co., In¢,, Burlington. Vt. 
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WARDROBE 


Let These Free Samples In- 
troduce You to Delight- 
ful Fast Color Fabrics 


Sparkling colors that defy rubbing 
and tubbing—modish patterns so truly 
French—here are just the fabrics you 
will want when you see the 30 free 
samples of 


GENUINE 


Prter Pan 


Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs and suitings 
with the Peter Pan name 4 A sely- 
age, are modest in cost, rich in 
beauty and wear, and Fy 4. the 
absolute guarantee stated in the cou- 
pon below, On sale at reliable dealers, 


Send this coupon—or just write your 
name, address, dealer’s name 
whether he sells Peter Pan—and we 
will send you, free, ‘‘The Peter Pan 
Sampler’ of 30 beautiful samples, 


HENRY GLASS & Co. 
47-B White Street, N. Y. 





Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


NAMO ....cccccccecesccccecvesccesesecsecces 
Street Address or P.O. Box ..ccececesececesee 
City and State. .....ceccccecceveccececcseses 
Dealer’s Name.....secsscccesesecesscescsece 
Does he sell Genuine 

Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?..........+s++ 





“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
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THREE FROM ONE 

Rastus was proudly sporting a new shirt 
when a friend asked, “How many yards does 
it take for a shirt like that?” 
Rastus replied, “I got three shirts like this 
out of one yard last night.” 


YOU CAN’T FOOL A HORSEFLY 


“Are you sure, now?” inquired a restaurant 
diner. “Are you positive that this is a beef- 
steak?” 

“Sure it’s beefsteak,”’ replied the belliger- 
ent waiter. “Wossa matter?” 

“Well—when I find a fly buzzing around a 
steak I think nothing of it but when I find 
a horsefly—darned if I don’t get suspicious!” 


ONE ON THE WIFE 

Wife—“I see by this paper that in certain 

parts of India a wife can be bought for two 

dollars. Isn’t that perfectly awful?” 

Husband—“Well, I don’t know! 
wife would be worth that.” 


A_ good 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school dur- 
ing writing time)—“Henry, why are you not 
writing?” 
Henry—“I ain’t got no pen.” 
Teacher—“Where’s your grammar?” 
Henry—“She’s dead.”—Dry Goods Econo- 
mist. 


HER BEST 
Mistress—“Mary, were you entertaining a 
man in the kitchen last night?” 
Mary—“That’s for him to say, ma’am, I 
was doing my best.” 


THE REASON 


Pat—“I see by th’ papers where a man 100 
years old who never saw an automobile has 
just died in Canada.” 
Mike—“Begorra, an’ that’s one reason why 
he lived to be a 100.” 


AN OPTIMIST 
Collector—“I shall call again tomorrow, 
when I trust you will be prepared to pay 
the bill.” 
Mr. Needy—“Yes; do drop in. It’s a real 
pleasure to entertain an optimist like you.” 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM 
A well-known minister is fond of telling 
this story: 
Short-sighted Mr. Smith went with his 
wife to a portrait gallery. “That's the ug- 
liest portrait I’ve ever seen,” he cried, stop- 

















BATH Room OUTFITS 


UP. For 38 years KAROL has 

— . of the finest 

ial and workmanship. 

EVER YTHING GUARANTEED 


inti pn a 


Lies a nl 









BUY AT WHOLESALE 
worticmentmioe © REE 


cas 


LAVATORY | 12 
COMPLETE 









SAVE “UP 10 > 40% 


Sst coos at LOWEST Pmic SES Ever Offered 


eee DIMA TES FREE 


Send tor one: PRICE LIST NOW or layout 
Requirements. 


(Be 8. KAROL & SONS CO. 


Kedzie Av.. Dept. 22A CHICAGO 


ping suddenly before what seemed to him 
an artistic atrocity. “Come away, you silly,” 
replied his wife, “that’s a mirror!” 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 
“Now that you’ve seen my son and heir,” 
said the proud young father, “which side 
of the house do you think he resembles?” 
“Well,” said the astonished bachelor friend, 
“his full beauty isn’t developed yet, but 
surely you don’t suggest that he—er—looks 
like the side of a house, do you?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Coprright, 1921, by 


“Bell Syndicate, Ine. 














PAHSON AX ME EF I 

DONE SOT ENNY HENS 
Yit ---LAw Me! pAtr 
| MAN SHo Do sTupy Bour 
FRIED CHICKEN LONG 
WAY HAID oO’ TIME! 




















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Pahson call de ole ’oman mah “he’p- 
meet” but she mo’ lak a ginal over- 








(27) 189 


: ® @ 
“look inside 
your radio set 
VS eee 
have RCA Radiotrons—nothing else. Their 


performance is so much better . . and they 
have a long life! 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


A~Radiotron 





ze 


ADE 


at. 22s 


MAKERS OF 


THE 


RADIOLA 











Your Home * a 
Beautiful 


Just as Hastings’ Seeds of vege € 
tables and field crops are The Standard of the South, so also Has 
tings’ Flower Seeds, Bulbs and Plants are the finest in America 
The richest colors and largest blooms, the new and improved 
varieties, are correctly described and pictured from photographs in 
this new Planting Guide. 





You need this “Seed Book” in all your planting plans and work, 


It’s interesting and useful most every day for every home where 
planting is done. It will help you get the finest and most for 
every cent you spend for “Everything That Grows.” Mail the 
coupon now! 





H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANT 


The South’s Seedsmen 


GEORGIA 


pone ola Kindly send me aint free, yeur big new 1927. Oy rea! of 


PE 6 cas pack aseias dawn eucuesedcueren pee 


Local Address 





seerlit 





eee ee ee eveee 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs” by return mail, 


eee eeee sees eeeeeeee te 


eee eee eee eeeeeee eee 


























































































































































































~ 
This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive +g and Farm Woman, cov- 
ering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers to hay editions of The 
ares e Farmer ae I Slicing tale Goame teas bur ward for advertising ta FA 
EX a | department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 
rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost “four id what one week would cost, 
- Y~ 2 } ye Farmers Exchange— 
State plain gemete-Atsbeme 00,000 a., Ala., am Ritecdkeve 4 6 cents per word 
RS a peenaegeald 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla...... 6 cents per word 
what editions you | Corsiinas-Virginia.| 120,000 | N.C., S.C. and Va........ 8 cents per word 
wish to use. Mississippi Calley. . 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky 8 cents per word 
All four editions... 475.000 Whole South............... 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Will pay one dollar each for pullets, none 
six months nor more than ten months wanted. Will 
pay seventy-five cents each for arling hens, no old 
ones wanted. G. C. Shelton, Homestead, Fia. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


be bought or rented in Oklahoma 
bank * the end of 
ction of 





under 








Land can still 
at prices that mean money in the 


season. Considering the 
Oklahoma lands, prices are exceedingly = Pienty 
of uncultivated land still available for general farm- 


ing. No ay is for diversified farming. 
season is open practically 12 months in the year. 

Mild, healthful climate, good schpols, fine roads, 

| prosperous communities make farm life in Okla- 
@ Dieasant and profitable. Write for facts. Frisco 

ew, 919 Frisco Bidg., St. is, Mo. 


ALABAMA 


Farm for Sale.—Write for description to 8. Tiffany, 
Bay Minette, Ala 


better suited 








120-acre Alabama 


For Sale—By owner, bargain: 
mountain farm, suitable for poultry. House, barn, 
fruit, spring water. W. D. Smyth, Box . Gaffney, 


South Carolina. 





GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Original diversified farming 
county of the Southeast, producing crops in 1926 - 
wed at $4,375,000, with less than 2,500 bales 
cotton: still has number of splendid i. Let = 
tell you of wonderful opportunities Chamber of 
Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 





Millions of frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1, 
Clark Plant Co., 


Prompt shipment. 


1,000. 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Millions 
95e; 10,000, 
Satisfaction. 
~ Large _ 


White Bermuda Onion plants. 
1,000, $1.75; postpaid. 


Ala. 


7.50. 
Superior 


leading Cabbage plants: 
$ Bermuda 


Honey 
size “Early "Jersey "Wakefield 


Chas. 8. 


500, 60c; 1,000, 
1,000, $1.25 
Alma, Ga. 
Cc abbage and 

100, 25c; 500, $1; 


Onions: 
Company, 








Cabbage Plants. —Open field grown, 
100, 25c; 500, $1; 1, 
1,000, 


day. shipments. 
paid. 


Selma, Ala. 


Express collect: 


Beasley, Castleberry, 
frost-proof, one 
000, $1.75, pre- 


$1. Southern Plant Co., 





Leading varieties frost-proof 
id: 500, $1.10; 
any quantity. 


Plants. Postpai 
1,000, 


per 
Thomasville, Ga. 


and Onion 
Collect, $1 
Plant Co., 


Cabbage 
1,000, $2. 
Thomasvilie 





U = 
60¢c ; 
1,000, 
Company, Alma, 


95e; 


supply frost-proof Cabbage plants. 

1,000, 10,000, 

$1.25. Good plants. not promises. 
a. 


$7.50. 


500, 
Bermuda Onions: 
Mullis Plant 





Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres fine, 
ted, open field grown, 

Bermuda Onions $1.25. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Too 
Collards 75c. 
tato Co., 


large, well 
75c, 1,000. 
Quitman Po- 


frost-proof. 





500 acres Cabbage and Onion plants 


CABBAGE 
AND 
ONION 
PLANTS 


grown on our own farms. Over 
people in our employ 
and night to serve you. 
If not best plants ever bought will 
refund your money. TRY AN ACRE 
OF CABBAGE OR ONIONS 


working day 
No delays. 


THEY 


WILL NET YOU AS MUCH AS 10 


BALES COTTON. 
100 plants 35¢; 300, T5c; 


Postpaid: 
500, $1.10; 


7 collect, 
CARLISLE 
Dept. F 





LOANS 


Jemison Farm Loan Service—We make loans from 
1,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama farms 
tern. of 5 to 10 years, through money supplied by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—the largest in- 
surance company in the world. Low interest rates; 
liberal gy nod woe. No inspection fee. Prompt 


‘or particulars. Jemison 
& Company, 221 oad 21st Street, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Mo., help 
Write him 











Tet Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, 
you get permanent government position. 








Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job fcr you. The cust to 








you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept, 241, Nashville 
Tenn. 

ASPARAGUS 


Cabbage Plants. 
by mail prepaid: 
Express collect, $1 


Charleston 
500 plants 
thousand. 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 





Yellow Bermuda and 
1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. 
onion’ farm 


now ready. 
and operate 
J. Armengol, 


largest 
Laredo, Texas. 


1,000, $2 


Varieties labeled. 


Mail or ex- 
$1 thousand. 

PRODUCE CO., 
Valdosta, 


Wakefield, frost - -proof, 
$1.10; 1,000 plants $2. 
R. H. Green & Sons 


Inc. 
Ga. 





Crystal 


Wax Onion plants 


in United States. 





Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 


fields, Succession: 
5,000, $3.50, 


tato Plant Co., 


65c ; 
express collect. 
Pembroke, 


1,000, $1.30, 
Now ready. 


postpaid ; 
Sims Po- 


Ga. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 
all varieties. 
$1.25; 
Fulwood, 


quick shipments; 
by parcel postpaid: 
faction guaranteed. 


500, 
| Jam 


Large, healthy plants, 

Delivered to your door 
1,000, $2.25. Satis- 

Tifton, Ga. 





OPEN FIELD GROWN 


Genuine 
ing varieties, 
hurt 

$1.25; 
$2.25. 
tive 

wanted 


5,000, $5. 
Square 


deal 
catalogue free. 


frost-proof Cabbage plants, 
ready now. 
from recent freeze. 
Postpaid: 
guaranteed. 
Agents 


lead- 
Our plants not 
Expressed: 1,000, 
500, $1.25; 1, 000, 
De scrip- 


and dealers 


JEFFERSON FARMS 


Albany Ga. 





For Sale.—Two year Asparagus roots, Palmetto va- 





























Millions frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and 





























riety, $1.25 per hundred, delivered; cash with order Fiat Dutch. First-class plants, full count and prompt 
W. A. Dozier, Fiovilla, Ga. —— absolutely t “o> me T5e; 1.0 
a <a 1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant Co., Alma, 
. CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Georgia. 
Fine Cabbage plants. BR. ©. Parks, Darien, Ga. — a. ow oa os Tote, Temete 
plants; ruary o July elivery; a age plan 
Early ye hy Plants, 500 postpaid 75e. RB. 0. now, $2 thousand, you pay postage. Guaranteed de- 
Parks, Darien woves. Figs order for quick shipment. J. J. Johns, 
600 mixed —— plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter Wausau, Fila. 
a ee | 
« ruary 2 uly; ; $5 1, , delivered. 
mw x ey Fitzgerald, on — oe Cabbage and onion plants ready, $2 1,000, delivered. 
_o os a Sak Ge and choco. ow potate plants, ready April 1. N. T. Aydlett, 
abbage plex .0.D. 1,000, char, Valdosta, Ga. . 
Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 
aa and Tersey | Wakefield Cabbage plants Five se Cabbage giants. | size: 500 
* postpaid T75c arge size, 500 postpaid .. By ex- 
$1, 1,000. Georgia Plant Ferm. Baxley, Ge. press: 5,000, $3.75: 100,000, $75, Do not fool with 
nn’ money. C.O0.D. > ae he Ge; i ooke oe: order good field grown. Plant 
1 Standard Plant * ‘arm, Darien, a 
Colneee pants: Gi. 1,000; Collards $1 ; Soe ae 
Good plan Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE 
Sue Scien: $i, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions PLANTS 
=. Prompt shipment. W. W. Willisms, Quitman. Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White 
Frost-proot Cabbage Plants —Quick shipments, Ai permade \velow) Unies ae ear 
a 500, ; 1,000, $1; 0 a ge 
en plants: 300, 35¢; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, 
75. ay and night service and plants 
Charleston Wakefield, pnreneed. — — comseeteen to — homed or ooh. re- 
Fees, postoatd: 000, $1. 500, - John B. funded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. 
Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants, immediate a 
ment. 500 for ach pes $1.50, prepaid. RB. J. 10 million fine frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda 


liams, Quitman, 


ne 's Se 
$2.75; 1,000, $3; postpaid. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Cabbage.—100, 50c; 500, 
Catalogue free. Buchan- 





Plants, the kind you have been wanting. 
shipped immediately. 75e per 1,000. Star 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, frost; ep quick 
varieties. By my 1 1,000, 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, = 
100, 30c; 300, 75ec; 500, $1; 1,000, 
———— guaranteed. Raleigh 





shipments; all 
any quantity. 





Cabbage plants 
$1.50, pee. 
Plant Co., a 





Cabbage Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 75c; 500, 

$1.10; 1,000, fo: postpaid. $1, 1,000, express collect. 
Patrick Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 

.0.D. ‘Plants, not promises."” Cabbage: 500, 65c; 
,000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25. 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

CABBAGE PLANTS POSTPAID | 

Extra large frost-proof plants, Early 
Charleston Wakefield: 250, 50c; 500, 


1,000, $1.50. 
CEDAR POINT PLANT CO. 


rien, Ga. 
Millions Ce pte Cabbage plants, Wakefields, Suc- 
and mixed. d: 250, 006, 


$1.50; extra large: Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. 
Onion plants: ree 5 








: 


$1. Walter Parks. Darien, 


Onion plants. 


Special: 


300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000. $1. 


cash; mailed or expressed, chi 
plants or money cheerfully refunded. Farmers Supply 
Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


arges collect. Good 





All nagine varieties Cabbage and Pane § oy 


plants. 


Plant 


By prepaid 
$1.50. Express collect: 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm, Tifton, 


mail: 250, 
10,000, $7.50. 
Dealers wanted. 


Ga. 


"Good siete a 
Ponders 





Our Guarantee.—To ship promptly high grade frost- 
proof Cabbage, Early Wakefields, and fine large White 


Bermuda Onion plants ws satisfy. 
50 
Ashburn, Ga. 


Postpaid: 200, 50c; 
Progress Plant Co., 


Dollar the aE 


1,000, $1.75; 2,000 





“FREEZE PROOF” 
“Winter Hardened” 


Plants. Our 


large 


CABBAGE 


lants were uninjured by recent freeze. 


Shipping daily. 


cession and Flat 


$1.10; 1,000, $2. 


vice. 


P Nae 


Charleston, Suc- 


utch Peper 500 for 
Expressed: 1,000, $1.25; 


10. Nine years of satisfactory ser- 
avis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 





R million frost-proof Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 
Ted 


guaranteed to Dp 


300, te: 500, $1.10; 
thousan 


Prom: 
Wholesale Plant Company, 





deal 
Thomasville, Ga. 


refunded. 
Collect, Bs 
to all. 





The Progressive Fe 
Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Stra 
per 100; $1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500 pants, 
Diatits ree from disease. 





‘A. Godwin. Lenox, Ga. 





ost-proof Cabbage plants, Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wohunel Flat Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 
5.000, $5, charges collect. Bermuda Onion plants 


satisfac- 





same price, Good plants, prompt shipment; 
tion guaranteed. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, 
Ala. 

Ten million “frost-proof Cabbage plants Medium 
size, 250 postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid T5c Extra large 
size, 500 postpaid $1. Expressed: 1,000, $1; 10,000, 
$7.50. Name variety Fifteen years experience, select 

Try me. 


plants and thousands of satisfied customers. 
R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga 


All leading varieties frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
plants shipped promptly, postpaid: 200 plants 60c; 
3 85c; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $2.25 Mail or express 
collect, $1.25 thousand; 5,000 plants $5. Plants must 
please or money refunded. Southern Plant & Seed 
Company, Valdosta; Ga. 











Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants ; 


Frost-proof 
Flat Dutch. Copen- 


Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions, 
hagen Market; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 250, 65c; 
500, $1.10; 1,000 $2. By express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,000. Deliveries guaranteed, Order now. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 





LARGER AND BETTER 
FROST-PROOF CABBAGE . PLANTS 


Our prices are a-little higher than others, 
but for a few cents more you get larger, 
better rooted, more thrifty plants full 
count, varieties labeled, gromps shipment. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen Market, Succession, Flat 
Dutch. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 25. Ex- 
press collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and over, 
$1 per 1,000. Bermuda Onions, Beets and 
Lettuce same prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for catalogue. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO. 
Desk A, Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 


Plants—-All varieties, by 

by parcel post, prepaid, 
mf Bermuda QOnions—By express, col- 
1 per 1,000; by parcel post, prepaid, 300, 60c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Special prices to dealers and 
on large quantities. Horkan & Lindsey Plant Co., 
Omega, Ga. 


~Pifton’s Reliable Plants.—Frost- proof “Cabbage “and 
Bermuda Onion plants. Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Market, Flat Dutch, 
Succession. Prices, parcel postpaid: 250, 75c; 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2. Express collect, $1.25 per thousand. 
We guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 


S 


express, collect, 
300, 60c; 500, 





Cabbage 








you. References: Bank of Tifton and postmaster. 
Tifton Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field grown. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Copenhagen, Flat Dutch Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
90c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, postpaid: 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express not pre- 
paid: Cabbage, 90c thousand; Onions, 75c thousand. 


Plants hand selected, well rooted. Guaranteed to 





please or money refunded. Prompt shipment. Colonial 
Farms, Lake Charles, La. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 


strong, well rooted, from treated seeds Cab- 
labeled with variety name, damp 

Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Mat 
Dutch Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow 
Bermuda. post prepaid, Cabbage: 100. 50c; 
200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. 
Onions: 500, *; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Exprese 
collect, 6,000 and over: Cabbage, $1 thousand; On- 
ions, T5e thousand Full count, prompt shipment. 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark 


grown, 
bage, fifty to bundle, 
moss to roots Jersey 





~ CHUFAS 


a. sound seed 
’. Ratliff & Son 





Chufas, 
Black- 


Seed Chufas for Sale. 
20e pound; $2 peck 
shear, Ga. 


“FLOWERS —~—>~ 


Three each Red, Yel- 
postpaid. Catalogue 
Tenn 





Buchanan’s Rose Collection 
low, White and Pink; $1.50 
free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
Beautiful blooming pink Crepe Myrtle well 
sprouts with directions for growing, 75¢ each; 
$1, postpaid. Finley, Standing Rock, Ala. 


A Ba ack Yard Investment.—50 assorted blooming size 





rooted 
two for 








Gladiolus bulbs, with culture directions, for $1. Iowa 
Gladiolus Assn., 550 24th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gladioli Rainbow Collection.—40 large bulbs $1, or 


dozen 35e from stock of 150 named varieties. mailed 





postpaid. Free catalog. Harrison Paige, Mendota, 
Tilinois. es et 
Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, ten varieties, 
dollar prepaid. Twenty beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
dollar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, Baldwin 
Park, Calif. 
KUDZU 





Kudzu plants, $15 thousand. Large orders cheaper. 
Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fla. 


POTATOES 
Yellow Skin 


2.50 per 
ers now. 








Porto Rican Potato 
thousand; May, $2 
Sims Potato Plant 


Improved Purple, 
plants, April delivery. 
per thousand. Place o 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: one thousand $2.25; 
five thousand and up, $2 per thousand, April and May 





I to write or wire wa 
anooga Nurseries, Chatta. 


FIELD GROWN 22> 





Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 
grown in new territory, and from new 
fieids only. State inspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala’ 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville, Ala. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Trees.—Salesmen 
5, Concord. Ga. 





Fruit and Ornamental wanted, 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 


For Sale.- 
Southern Nut 


Pecan trees; 


prices reduced. Write today, 
Tree Ga 


Nurseries, Thomasville, 


hundred; Apples $12. Salesmen 
Baker Nursery. Higginson, 





trees, $5 
Catalogue free. 


Peach 
wanted. 
Ark. 





Carman, 
Cottage 


Bunch 
2e each; $15 
Hill, Fla 
Call.--Set Pecan trees soon or 
Ask for prices and valuable facts. J 
Ga. 


Grapes.— Brilliant, 
per 100, 


Armalaga and 
prepaid. Roy Borden, 





another year is 
t B. Wight, 
Cairo, 





Peaches. 
Roses. 


Pecans, Satsumas, Pears, 
Plums, Figs, Evergreens, 
Lucedale, Miss 

Plant Pecan Trees 
low prices on high 
Nursery, Sandersville, 


Apples, Grapes, 
McKay Nurseries, 





But 
class 


Ga. 
“Apple and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Rest 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 


Nursery, Dept. 4, 

Send $1 for 1 dozen fine seedling Snow Peach Tr Trees, 
Sent prepaid. Catalog free. Arkansas Seed & Nur- 
sery Company, Fayetteville, Ark. 


first 
trees. 


get our folder and 


Cloverdale Farm 























Fruit, Shade, Nuts and Ornamental trees, shrubs, 
small fruit, plants. Write for price list with dis- 
count. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 

Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the South. Carm 
Armalaga, and len Seott. Write for illustrated 
cireular, Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 

Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 5 


st 





Paper shell; 
No 
Push, 


Pecan Trees 
Schley, Stuart, 
order less than 
Richland, Ga. 


for Sale.—Budded; best 
Pabst. 5 feet 60c; 6 feet T5c. 
6 trees. None better. F. A. 





Very Choice Pecan Trees.—There is no better Pecan 
nursery stock than is in our nursery and our prices are 








very reasonable See our nursery or write for price 
list. Sunnyland Pecan Nurseries, Pecan City, R.F.D. 
A, Albany, Ga 

Pecan Trees Standard varieties. Arrange fall 
planting now Beautiful ornamental shrubs. ever- 
greens See our catalog before you buy. Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Dept. C, Bolling, Ala. 

Early bearing bred-up. Papershell Pecan Trees 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Miss. 

Fine Pecan Trees-—-Stuart, Moore, Pabst, Schley, 
Moneymaker yarieties: guaranteed true to mame; state 
inspected Sizes 3 to 4, 5. and 6 feet. Prices, 40, 


50, and 65 cents each in lots of 10 trees and more 





For sale by Randolph Co. Nursery, J. O. Hammock, 
Prop., Shellman, Ga. 

Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small lots direcet 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express Plums, 


vines, 











pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 

Buchanan’s 1927 Catalogue.—Field, Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Fruit Trees and Plants. Mailed free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

ALFALFA 





Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seed.—Has given en for 
em- 











twenty years. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
phis, Tenn. 
BEANS 
Laredo Beans, $2.75 bushel. E. L. Knox, Stev- 
enson, Ala. 
Bunch Speckled Velvet Beans. Write Addison, 


Lapine, Ala. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $2.50 bushel. Poyner 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 

a Speckled Velvet Beans, 
Vv. B. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Otootan Beans, $4.00; freight paid on 5 bushels 
or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley. Salley. 8. C. 








earlots and less. 








seed for sale; 


delivery. Earliana and Stone Tomato plants, $1.25 Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Bean 
per thousand, March and April Solver? All plants large or small quantities. Monticello Milling Co., 
f.o.b. Write S. J. Padgett, Coffee, Ga. Monticello, 





Porto Rico Potato plants, highest quality. Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 








Choice Seed Velvet Beans. Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. Murphy 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 














parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley Early Speckled, reeleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. . $1.75; two bushels $3.25. Satisfaction or money back, 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille 
TRA R - 7 
s WBERRY For Sale.—Choice recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
Progressive ee} Strawberry plants: 100, $1.25 $2 bushel. Single bushel $2.25. Never had better 
postpaid. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 8 Bush _Co. Richland, Ga. uh. 
Million inepocind roma and Klondyke. $2.50 thou- ~ Gsotans $3.90; Laredos and Biloxis $2.90; Mam- 
sand.__Albert_Morgan, Sale Creek, Tenn moth Yellows and Beriy Speckled Velvets $1.65; 
Mungs $9.50. R. N. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, 
Improved Klondyke, Excelsior: 500, 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15. Express collect. 


Cabbage and Onion plants. Price list in 


colors free. 


J. A. BAUER 


Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 





For Sale.—Missionary, the big market strawberry; 
poe B 25 per thousand collect. State inspected. 

C. Chumley, Garner, Ark. 

Buchanan’s Improved Klondyke.— market 
Strawberry. 25 plants 55c; 50, 75e; 100, _% 15; 500, 
350; 1-508, $5.75; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- 








Strawberry plants, crated as 
dressed and bunched, $3 per 
Vv. 2221 2nd 


ans 
Ave., 


thousand. F.o. . Hoover. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Vigorous Klondyke 
$2_ per <heusand : 





New crop of well matured Laredo Bean 
free of indigo seed, $2.75 bushel, f.0.b, 
Stevenson; cash with order. Sample on request. 
Herton Bell, Maxwell, Ala. 


Plant blight-resisting Red Kidney Table Beans. 
Best money crop grown; always good price and ready 


For Sale.— 
seed, recleaned, 








sale. Limited amount fine seed. Instructions free. 
R. A. N. Walker, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Mung Beans, greatest soil builder, forage crop, 
table beans. 4 pounds plants acre, $1 delivered. 150 
pound bag, 12%c not delivered. Laredos $3.50 bushel. 
Write Diamond Hill Farm, Level Land, 8. C. 





BEGGARWEED 


Plant Beggarweed in all your groves, truck lands 
and watermelon fields as well as in your corn and 
Growing Beggarweed after your other cr 

in your fertilizer and —_ e 
humus to the soil so necessary to m other 
fertilizer materials of any value. Write for informa- 
tion. Chas. F. Leach, Monticeilo, Fla. 
















Uurmer 


Plants, 
0 ost paid. 
7mmMer- 
us for 
Chatta. 








Stev- 
ddison, 


Poyner 








th Yel- 
Murphy 


bushel 
y back 


3eans, 
better 


Mam- 
$1.65 
; 


“i. 150 


Ss bags V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 











co, Byonemes. Geewe, Seat Covn.~-Catelsaye 
Buchanan's, 





Seed.—Free folder = varieties, gives 
Col-Ma Seed Co., Niota, Tenn, 
opved Whatley’s Prolific Red Cob seed corn, 
a, o> Se W. T. Whatley, Reyn- 


Extra Karly, White and Yellow Dent, What- 
Prolific; Golden Queen Popcorn. V. RB. Bush, 
, Ga, 

Prolific Seed Corn from the largest seed corn 

in the South. Send for circular. Clarendon 
§ Huntsville. Ala. 

Prolific Corn, grown from a ts 
d seed, ae. Dusheb at shipping point, v. 
































d ease ‘hay: ‘aie gira. Waite A. oc Thomas, 
er N. 


ley’s ate cm ‘io sons [i origin- 
peck $1.25 halt ‘bushel $2.25; 
shels oe over, $3.15, f.o.b. Helene. Ga. 
ers, aS 

0 seed a firmer weevil re- 
matection ot hi b “Field sclected. and’ typed 
years. You will like it. $2.50 per bushel; $1.50 
a Syme ang pecks. F-.o.b, Wade's Seed Farm; 

at, 











dT Belected Oo ‘Beliette Mosty"s Ys Faproved undll 

to three ears, for a 

hich counts vieid and canmeaan “Ty, to 

find your friend. eck, 5c; half, wie: bushel 

L65; 2 bushels, $5." N. A, Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 

Gaarets Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn. — This 

ty holds hi it five- — average ase yield. by me oY 
an Yellow At} mond per peck $1; per 

; 5 bush $3.50 We sell out os 
Farm & Seed © 
































oad Delivery pi aaa eo 
= Ga. * ; 
, 280-812 ege strain, $15;-live de- 


Tancred chicks, 
livery; discount on early orders, Mountainview Farm, 
Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 





























aw ag ‘untsville, 


1926 crop oo Te seed, cleaned and SS fen 
weeds, $2 per big lots cheaper: W. 
dolph, Rt. a Payette, Ala. 








pinster, 8. 








- ane Mae. —Catalog free. John M. Bligh, 
eestor, 


Improved Mathis Toole; 





clean, new even weight 





i A000 be —. careful 


ginned Half and Half, $60 
oung, ingham. 


Sound, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Free 
Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, 
Shipping point, 


Huntsville, Ala. 
1926 crop, guaranteed, | d, a dabl 
800 pone in desired t 











grain chicks are better and as low as $8 Me 3 
Sinan, Bos 13, ‘G . Mo, . . = 


ICK 
Pure Tancred strain, S. C White Leg- 
horns; trapnested Logg Booking orders 


now, Write for 
PINE "LEGHORN FARM 
Adel, Ga. 





; 


VIE 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy — layers. 
breeds. $8.80 hundred atalog” 


Sate ene Tee ot Better than 
a, * = ee 





ever. 
Ha 


re 
eB tag A 





—, ea 
varietes: 





pedeza seed. 
Write for prices and s Reference, Huntsville 
Bank & Trust Co. J. yg Huntsville, Ala 
OATS 


Buchanan's Burt bom aa known. ome? 90e, 
Cat free. Buchan = omen 











luce acreage, fertilize, plant Cook 1010; 90c per 
1.. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 
Tool’s Improved cotton seed, $1.50 bay wr f.0.b. 
Cowarts, Ala. 8. 8S. Forrester, Cowarts, Ala 








Seed Runner Peanuts: $7, 100 pound bag. Poyner 
Seed C2. Ala. 








- Blue “Biue Ribbon Big Boll, ao 5 oe ene. Prize 
Winner. W. Kirk ttsville, 8. C. 
1010 








R d North C 

a v. BR. Bush, 

Sale—Runner «nd § 
20-day velvet beans. 
eadiand, Ala. 


lina and Alabama grown Run- 
Ga. 


J 
oo GD. Mitch: 


panish 
Write for prices. 








Chicks.—Ferris White \ 
$13 per wer Barred oe sis and te Buy from 
a breeder, not a hatchery. Blue Ribbon Farms, = 


- ‘ 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” 
Chicks are best. 
Write for Catalogue 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM & BATCH ERE 
Statesville, N. C 
Wonder-Lay Chicks from rome high record 
stock. A paying investment. Leading varieties, 
yon Bags Mississippi Valley Poultry Farms, 








Cotton. — cotton seed, tely pure, 
" per bushel f.o.b. Wade's Seed Ferm v. Vincent, Ala, 
sHalf and Half, 45 to 50 per cent lint, $2.50 per 

pounds, John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn, 
‘annamaker-Cleveland ‘ane Boll cotton seed, graded 
and seapested. $1 bushel. M. Simmons, Mount- 





ea aibems or 





= Cook Wilt-Resistant cotton leads them all. 
Good seed offered cheap. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., 
or Plains, Ga. 





Grow Wilson Type Big Boll and make money. We 
‘did in 1926. Write us for further information. Lee 
’ Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 


(Ine. $50,000), Enterprise, 
PEAS 


poebha, Iron, Clays and Mixed. V. B. Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 








Accredited Chicks—12 varieties. Amazing low prices. 
nee by Missouri's 0 ee ae 
oS oe official record, Catalog free. «Booth 
42, Clinton, Mo, 


Purebred Chicks. oe up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. n -gas Live arrival guar- 

anteed. catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo, 

Chicks. —Purebred SS Pe " = and Brown 
Leghorns, White and Orpingto: ality chicks 
and _ reasonable Drice. Catalogue’ free. thia Spring 











Pure Delfos cotton seed. Long staple; brings five 
fo ten cents more per pound. Two dollars per bushel. 
Number One Fruit Farm, Summerville, Ga. 


I buy and sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State 
quantity ay oo. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Bir- 
mingham, 





Mitchell's Faultless Bred King Seed.—Most prolific 
earliest cotton known. Write for prices. Sugar 
Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 


Mixed — $1.90; Clays and Eras $2; Irons and 
Brabhams $2.35; Brown Crowders and Ladys $4.80. 
R. N. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga, 





‘Buchanan's Half and Half Cotton Seed. "—Will pro 
EE dollars to a. than a Cata- 








P+L+ Planting ae Seed.—Get the best. Cut 

os King’s Early will do the —.. 100-pound 
Jno. W. King, Louisburg, N. 

=~ Woman Cleveland Big sai cotton seed, 


tely ginnéd, recleaned, graded, hundred pound 
Murphy & Palmer, Sn Ga, 





Mixed Peas, $1.75 bushel; New Era, Irons, Speckle, 
Whippoorwills, $1.90; Brabhams $2.20; Ninety-Day 
Velvet Beans $1.75. FS yet five bushels and over, 5o 
burhel less. Check with order, D. F. Moore, Brun- 
son, 

Offer genuine sound Field Peas until supply ex- 
hausted: Brabhams $2.25; Clays $2; Whippoorwills $2; 
Mixed Peas $2 bushel. Kindly accompany coche 

eheck with order. Marshalls Cotton Warehow Fort 
Valley, Ga. 





a, 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY 
Cordele, Ga. 
— sce and baby chicks from same 
my present pens at Athens and MeCorm! ie 
Write nee prices on baby chicks. 4H. 
Box P.83, Richland, |, Ga, 





E. Norman, 








Low Booking Terms.—Super- ‘Test | gece own chicks. 
All kinds, Our low ie and good service the 
orders. Three color catalog free. 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, 





— 
1.140 pounds of my Cook 10-10 made 
bale. Limited quantity seeds ike 25 bushel a 
iate orders. J, L. Brewer, Grant, Ala. 
Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Two bales 
acre, 45% lint, and inch staple. Catalog and 
ie of seed free. Write W. P. Addison, Black- 
a, 





Brabham on $2.35 per bushel Whip- 
poorwills, New Eras, Early Speckle, er 90 bushel. 
Tron mixed $1.80. All sound new crop ne in 

2% bushel Speci 


price on carilots. 
=a with orders, H., B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 


8 
SWEET PEAS 








vy Fruiter, three bales 

bolis weigh pound; 45 
. ee for speci ces. 
a, a. 


eS Der acre; earliest cotton; 
r cent lint; wonderfai 
Vandiver Seed Co., 





ey Making Cotton.—Pure Petty Toole cotton 
i, $1.25 bushel at shipping point. Early, wilt- 
stant. I grew bales to plow in 1926. G. V. 
mingham, Athens, Ga. 
feduce cotton acreage. Increase your yield 
with certified . 5 mame big yield, 
lint per cent. .50 per hundfed, Stand- 
Planting Company, Rt. 2, Bectand, 


‘annamaker’s purebred Cleveland cotton Sea 


graded. Prices 
ohn E. Wannamaker & 











righi 
Sons, 


Buchanan's Spencer Sweet Peas. ae 10c packets. ten 
colors, The, postpaid. Tenn. 
P 
or Bull Nose Sweet P. 
King ng Peppers, $2; 
.50; long red Cayenne Hot Peppers $2. 


Potrongin's Bed Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga. 
POTATOES 








Peppers 
Postonid. 





HIGH GRADE CHICKS 
From standard egg bred S. C. White Leg- 
horns, C. Anconas, and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 


W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga 





Pioneer Chicks.—Choice, 
flocks. Fifteen varieties. 

ience. Better chicks sold sold “right, 
arms, Box 110, Queen City, Mo. 


ee , heavy. laging 
’ breeding 
we Pseneer Poultry 





Genuine Porto Rican seed Potatoes, $2 per bushel. 
Ernest Neel, Rt. 6, Iman, Ala. 


Certified Porto Rican seed Sweet Potatoes, $2 per 
bushel crate. Thomson Seed Farms, Lioyd, Fla. 


For Sale.—Wilson’s new bunch Porto _ Potatc 
seed, certified; express collec’ J. B. 
Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, Ala. 











P. L. Strain = 4 . a tough fe 

inch to —_ one-six Boer fh 4 

turns at > or better. selected 
Crops ; ha ny tundra $60 

f.0.b. Miteee, Miss. W. 

dmont Pedigreed Cleveland =n Boll has ‘world 








RADISH 


Buchanan's White Tip Radish Seed.—Karliest_ mar- 
ket Radish. ee BS see $3.60; postpaid. 














PR go ne chicks from purebred, healthy, 
flocks. Write for catalog with free peuliry maga- 
e offer, State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Gniek Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 





DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORN: 


Our tra me records up to ad . 4 year 
ly. Real yers backed by bon hig 
records, not try inv that 
puts you in a t Saaiaees paying 
wotth while aoe "Der prices payin 
reach of all, site. now for capping and, 
B s on chicks and eggs. 

oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. Ds 








Densmore 
Roanoke, Va. 














on ag 


pos SRM Brome shipments i Se 








the South’s most 
tase establishment, We have have 
locks of trapnested, 
Weds. "We Contest wineere. R 
eries, 


do not sell for oth 
DORNS’ POULTRY 
ss Ry pane 


a9 





Write for catalogue. 





Ine., ‘atterson 

RLS PROM SARON SS ERE ES 

RAISED FROM rie 

Mr. Irvin Sveti writes, ‘The actouet 
me ean 6 


baie i Gael mare 
the feed, incl 
1.00, net profit of $l eid Th 'S 

st proof of the = of our 
Catalog free with our very lowest Fo 
WAYNE N. SHINN 

La Plata, Missouri 

Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain 8. 
White Leghorns, Bred production. 
from selected hens. 100 $30: 500 chicks 
1,000 chicks $160. 100% 
Relocten pallets, 2° sone old, $100 per 100; 
Dept., Eufaula, Ala. 

Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of 





Box 322, 











IDEAL QUALITY BABY 
ocks, White Leghorns, Pong 
and ede Thousand hatched 
in mind that ba are producers 
Quality baby chicks and not pi 
fe onsibilty ceases once you are satis-— , 
Write for prices and catalog. Twelve 
conti and up. 
ROZIER POULTRY FARM 
Alma, Ga. 





Train’ gp ny Bond” Chicks.—Special 
now 





BABY CHICES 


Now is the time to 
lor ween nor in rs. ge age 














ae a oe forage crop ever dis- 
eure: free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 





SORGHUM 











Recleaned Orange, Amber and Red Top; 150 pound 
bags. _V. B. Bush, Albany, Ga. 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


iene te, 'Gelivered —_—« Watson melon seed 
Forrester, Cowarts, 














onoee eee 
‘tive 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


H ality; all popular varieties. Mod- 
Pr prices. Postage prepaid, id. faress 


Poti Heaton y 
Box 431, Miss. 





oe eg 


= oS aranek fe 


you how 











(@ Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnftial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








from 476 ihews raised from 
May. 





Vitality bred. Fifteen leading breeds. Low- 
est prices. Postpaid 100% live arrival guar- 
an t chicks. carry breedin Ss 
world’s foremost laying strains. Back 
12 years of careful breeding and qalestion. 
Missouri State Accredited. Our large out- 
it gives you highest quality chicks at 
a, prices rite for our free illus- 
catalog. i Hatchery and 
y Farm, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 
og Quality Chicks from our Y¥: and Tancred 
ee 
im standard type and high record 
white eggs at the —- National and -8t. 
or eggs from our high class matings at reason- 


PT tet 





A distinct and valuable improve- 

ment over the original, the beans 

larger and thicker and there 

are more beans to the pod. A 

bountiful yielder from early season 
to frost. 

Wood's Prolific Bush Limas and 
ether improved varieties in Wood's 
1927 Better Book of Seeds will help 
you to realize your desire for a 

better garden. 
. Write for free copy of catalog 
e as helpful as the seed are 
. good. A post card or let 
ter brings it. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 

Since 1878, 
28 8S. 14th come 
Richm 


























Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 





The Progressive Fi 
Petent-Sense,—Valeghte Sook free) for 
F St. Washington, D. C.- Betablished 1860. 77 


PECANS 








PEAFOWLS 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


yee Papershell Pecans te wy Tor 
bred ewes. D. Y. Hicks, Roberta, 





TURKEYS 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. ‘Hillcrest Farms, 
Eidson, Tenn. 





PRINTING 
Journal, Goin, Tenn. 





100 Envelopes 40c. 





Prize W: Giants.—Hatching eggs; mating list 
ready. R. E. Ingham, Box 357, Macon, Ga. 
Jersey Black Giants.—Big, robust, healthy stock. 
1 \ for 15; nice cockerels $2.50. 
Leslie Brewer, Grant, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 


Purebred Tancred_ cockerels, ee Samae. 4 months, 
Dae 5% months $2. Dale Poultry Far Oak Hill, 














Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reason- 
able, from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 





Tancred’s Royal-I jals, direct. Low prices on 
icks, stock. Descriptive folder free. H. H. 
vwouia, Ga. 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each. J. W. 


Upeburch, Gordo, Ala. 





Real Mammoth Bronze 
hens $7, $8, $10. A. P. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Eess from most all leading breeds: a sitting ; 
$6, 100. Barron County Poultry Association. Glasgow, 
Kentucky. 


tomis $10, $12.50 and $15; 
Troutman, Addor, N. aS 








Peretti Becks. 


Letterheads, ete.—Name and printed 
one hundred ruled or unruled packet Ss and 
hundred envelopes delivered for $1. Name prj 
on fifty visiting cards fifty cents. Print name pigh 
Cash with order, Dixie Printing y. Carroliteg 


addrees 
head: 


SPRAY MATERIALS 








Jersey Black Giants, Marcy strain; 
Josephs Coat strain; yandottes, 
strain. Eggs. 15 for $2; cockerels $5. 
Kennedy, 53 South Royal, Mobile, Ala. 


John P. 





Hatching Exes— 
$2 and $3 for 15. 
$2 and $3 Satisf: i 
guaranteed. Hillside Poultry Yards, Ciinehport, A 





Tancred 8S. C. White Leghorns lead in laying con- 
tests. Write for prices on eggs. Paragon Poultry 
Farm, Gilbertown, Ala. 

Eggs, Special Mating.—-Pure Tancred strain, vigor- 
ous hens, headed by prize winning males. 
Sitting 15 eggs $6. Also baby chicks, 50 cents. Write 
Wildwood Poultry Farm, Rt. 1, Macon, Ga. 








Eggs from state blood tested dark Aristocrats, r 25 
for 15. Special pen from Holterman’s best, for 
15, Purebred Black Leghorns, $2.50 
Brown Leghorns, $1.50 for 15. Write B. C. Fountain, 
Gordo, —_ 


Cock ? ~~~ 








Kwaliteed ye Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bacil- 
lary white Ss by the —— Order now. Catalog 

price list bef Hatchery, “Ine., 200 
Patterson St 





MINOR CAS 


A ay Black <a» 
Mrs. T. D. Sasser, Rt. 1, K =. a 





. $1.50 per 15. 


the world’s breeders. 

Parks’ Rocks, Fishel ‘Wyandortes Pirety he Reds, to. 
gg $4 each. Tancred Leghorns, Barron 

$3. free. Drumm Egg Farms, 

Hattinhvene, Miss. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 

chi without artificial heat. Write for particulars. 

Fr. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 














_TORACEO 
Leaf Smoki Tobacco. —. 
bulk. While ‘the supply — 8e a ae 
ayfield, Ky. 


Union, M 

2 ot 
a ae oe 
Tenn. 








Tobacco Postpaid. — 
$1.50; ~ $2.50. 
Chandler, Sharon, 





Best Tennessee Red Leaf, old and mellow, 5 5 
$1; 10, Tt: you pay postage. Jno. W. 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
mucky Homespun Tobacco. 10 
$1.50; chewing, 19" pounds #8 Fay when 
een Murray, Ky. bs 
+ fomaete. red leaf chewing, § 
pemmte $2.05, 18 hoe oe aX, ; 3 











om Black Minorca $1.50 for 15; 
9 pound ._ John W. Williams, Baldwyn. 
ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff See ae. BS oe 1. me- 
paid, Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, 


Prize winning White Hatching 
Copelegne free on request. OT Le J. Lavender, Marshall. 


from 
Miss. 











LIVESTOCK 


Homespun Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing or mye 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75. Pipe free. Pay Ke 
received. United ee Bardwell, Ky. “a 








Toh a m7 





Pp best mellow 
red leaf 2. 5 aaete $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
20e pound. Mark Hamlin. Sharon, Tenn. 





Big type. James W. Graves, Ameri 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 





pigs. bred sows, and shoats. 


Registered Berkshire 
Tendie Mills, ~- Middleton, Tenn. 





: a with age, 





Orpingtons 


strain prize winning White \. 
cockerels $3, $5. Mrs. C. 


Kags: $3. $5 per 
R. Morgan, ‘Amettons, Ga. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest tered pueee. Weaned pigs. Beechctoft 
Farm Belibuchie. Tenn 








Write for herd 








strain Barred Rock Cockerels. $2" each. 
Sear ‘Clay. Hamilton, Ala. 
Direct, Thompson ———- Pag Barred 
Hatching exes $2. . Jacobs, Guandier 
Springs, Ala. 





Regi d Durocs, ain immune. 

book. W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 

GUINEA HOGS 

Big Bone Guinea hogs. pigs; one $10; 
R. D. Sandlin, Winfield, Ala. 


pair $19. 





Bh ee go Ringlet Barred Rocks. Egzs. breeding 
and baby chicks. Mrs. BR. M. Rawlinson, 
Millbrook. Ala. 


~ Partridge Rock Cockerels—Extra fine ones, 
atched, choice $3.50; seconds, $2.50. H. G. 
Hokes Bluff, Ala. 


Fowls for sale and eggs 
Rocks, Single —_ Rhode Island Reds. 


Bass, Gibson, 
Imperial Rocks ideal chicks bred to lay and 
win: a - -50, 15; prepaid. One Oak 


spring 
Reece, 





in season. Barred Plymouth 
Mrs. Sallie 





ay 
100, ae 
Farm, Ri, 2, Boaz, 


Partridge age ge large hens, 
each; eggs, $2.25. 


March cocker 
Jesse Mixon, “calla, Ga. 
Purebred Barred Rock cockerels (Park's 
$1.50 sitting; two sittings BA peteaid 
layers. Lizzie Campbell, idianville, Ala. 
Gardner's Barred mains eges and baby 
chicks from exhibition quality 200-egg strain. Oulled 
and trapnested. Know what you're getting. Gardner 
Bros., “‘Sabern. Ala, 
Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood tested two years for bacillary white diarrhea 
the state. Order now, P ee 4 and price 


Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins Fancy Cockerels, $3.50. Roadview ve. 
Hamilten, Ala. 

Nice, Tompkins Strain Cockerels, 
Clay, Hamilton, Ala. 





Ry each; husky 
. Write Mrs. 





Eegs 
* Winter 




















$2.50. Dewey 





Purebred Dark Reds. 15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Arthur 
Taylor, Knoxville, Ala. 





Cockerels.-_Dark Rhode Island Red. Minnie Cun- 
ningham, Collinsville, Ala. 

Purebred Dark Reds—Sitth $1.50; two, 
Mrs. Leamer Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. 
“eae a Ml BB matings. ald 





$2.50. 





Puiladelphie 








Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, Ala. 

sO a ae 

Registered White Collie pups. 
Ala. 





Janie Eiland, Sprott, 





For Sale.—Registered White Collie pup. C. L 
Jenkins, Oxford, Ala. 

Coon Hounds Wanted.—Must be thoroughly trained 
for coons. Send description and price. Southern 
Farm Coon Hound Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 








‘obacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged meil 
5 pounds 4 40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 
$1; 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 
$1.60. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 

Hom nm. Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds | 
$1; 12, 52. 25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on © 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of users, 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco.—The farmers say sell it. 
hand picked = $2: 
smoking, Py 20; 











= high grade chewing 
smoking, $2.50; 10 a ~ 50, 5 5 yee good 
$1.75; 10 pounds $8; 5 pounds medi 
10 pounds $2.50; 5 pounds 
-15. Tobacco 








Fruit Trees Sale. — pomes wanted. Concond 
Nurseries, Det 25, Concord, Ga. A 

Salesmen Wanted.—Sell Pecans, Ornamentals and 
Fruit trees. Write for terms. Empire Farm & Nurs- 
ery, Baileyten, Ala. 








| MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLES 








Free Outfit.—Pay daily. Whirlwind seller for wor = 
Super- 


men, men. Colored Slickers $2.95. It’s ensy. 
built, Box 453, Chicago. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, P 
Drofitabie. 








1,500 Bushels Fine Eating Apples.—Black Twigs, 
Winesaps, Kinniards, Limber Twigs, etc., packed in 
standard bushel boxes, oiled paper wrapped, $1.50 
bushel, delivered on cars Elkin; cash with order. 
Highlands Orchards, Elkin, N. c. 





BAGS 
BAGS WANTED 
Bags—Pay highest market price for good 
and mendable second han bags, any 


queer rd batons shi 
LTON BA COTTON Sir LLS 
p> Ry Ga. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
Get White's cut prices on Beehives, ont Ex- 
tractors, Honey Storage Tanks. J. White, 
Dublin, Ga. 














FARM MACHINERY 





Imperial Reds.— 
qm, 8.08: 100, $20. RB. 





Get the Best—Merritt's Singte Comb 
Reds—Exhibition and laying strain; $2. 
os 15. Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala. 

aliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled. and blood tested two years for bacillary nn 4 
ce 


ee Island 
$5, $10 





Green Pea Shellers.—Consult_ catalogues or write 
Bullard Machine Works, Roseboro, c. 





price $75 each, 
Milling & Elevator Co. 


GRINDING 








ne., 200 Pat 





Baskin’s Single Comb Reds.— from champion, 
and speci all and $5 fer 15; 


al color matings: 
—_ mating: $2, $3.50 for 
color and production. Mating list. 
Longview Red Farm, Carrollton, Ga. 


Single Comb Rhode gg Reds—If you want real 

quality, special mating, heayy laying, non-broody 

hens, mated to 9%-pound pediares hatched a coekerel 

~ oody dam. Ask Professor Trol- 

ey look. Eggs, $3.50 15; 8.50 

50 ne "100, “delivered. Others $2.50 15: $5.50 50; 
$10 = 100 Chicks if you hurry. ik. 

Collinsville, Ala. 








WYANDOTTES 


“White Wyandotte cockerels, Ferris strain. Well- de- 
veloped. Nancy Clark, Dancy, Ala. 
White ii, me 2a eges: 15, $2; =. $3.75; 100, $20, 
oe M. J. Barrett, Selma, Ala. 
Sincabden Wyandotte eggs: 15, $2; 30, $3.75. 
cles 25c. Write J. W, Upchureh, Gordo, Ala. 
Wyandotte eggs: 15, $1.50. Some of my 
stot eon Keeler yA agg Mrs. Maud Johnston, Owassa, 
. 
~ Wis Wyandottec—S! tate 
from Emma Pe 
Smith, Tuscaloosa, 











Baby 








Fair winners. ‘“Haiching 
$2.50, $3, $5. 


Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to bé 


and Wonderfully 
Co. Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
Salvage Rummage Sales, $50.00 ~*~. 
start you, furnishing everything. Jobbers, 


1608 So. Halsted, "Ghnenen. 
ae eae $50.00 daily, — 
Distributors, — 








“we and Rummage 
you, furnishing everythi 
Dept.” i605, 609 Divisien. Chicago. 





We start ‘you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts 4 


, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes-hosiery- direct to wearer. Good 5 
income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
2-252 C Street, Boston, Mass. 
ee a dollar 
paten: instantly men 
sils. Package free. meCollette Mfg. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


new household device washes : wind 0 
. mops. 














cotton and sell “iw 

Hustiers earn from $1,500 

today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., 
al 





ground Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham 
Ala. 





HONEY 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. 





-New , Makes it easy ! 
to ag0e 00 -# gy selling Shirts direct to oe 
No capital or experience n 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. . d 
Shirts, 56@ Broadway, “Trew York. 





Clover seed. Prices free. John A. 


rial ro roll, ‘six glossitone prints, 25e; 


Tria. fast service. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, 





Agents.—Greater ts; year round sales; comy i 
guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls. covets | 
alls, work pants. play suits. %10-$25 daily easy. ; 
show you. ‘omplete outfit free. Nimrod Shirt © 
Dept. 17, 22-8 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. Fy 


Get set for life — regular income. Join 42-year” 








Roll Films Developed Pea aes packs 
l5c; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box ist ‘tee 


mingham, Ala 





NUT CRACKER 
Nut Cracker.—Splits away shell, leaves 
cellent for black walnuts, butternuts. 
; “B’ $7.50. Clark Nut, Dept. F, 





Harrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Barrels of slightly damaged ee, Hotel China- 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, . Shipped direct 
from factory to consumer. Write 1 us. E. Swasey & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 


PATENTS 

















Beck's Winterlay She Wyandottes. Bred for 
vigor, size and winter Ase "Chicks, ‘$16 per 100. 
Ernst. Beck, Lebanon, 























you. money. 
Satisfac- 


sitting. w. Cleveicnd, 


Purebred White Wyandottes—Wil] make 
Parent stock biood-tested. Eggs. $2.50 15. 
tion, or , EB. Tidwell. 


Ala.,. Route 


ae commercialized. What have you? Adam 
her Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


old Many representatives with us 5 to ae 


, $78 weekly supplying free pr 
Great East 
Louis, Mo. 


years, Make $25 to 

ums with quality jad: products. 

Coffee & Tea Co., Dept. B1280, St. 
guaranteed Paints, 





Freight prepaid. 
today. Universal Paint 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Agents.—-$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof). 
ed Hosi 


& Oil] Co., 310 Dw 





monthly bonus besides. 


We supply samples. 
Macochee Hosiery 


hose for your own use 
Road , Cincin 





easy, intreducing “Chi 
tailored Shirts. Just 
We deliver and collect. 


to $16.00 daily 





eo to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidz., 
Wi D. C. methods. 


Patents. —Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model or write for free book, “How 
 & charge for ro A wre ff 

0 on 

munications strictly confidential. careful ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. Pat- 


Attorney, 77-3 Bank 
So ee va Ween: 











3 @roess ame 12 © © wets 


emer 











ne 
por 


ary 12, 1927 


Pt he Cotton Market Situation 


HILE. cotton prices averaged 
slightly lower in the past week, 
they ended with no net loss. The 
rket has not had the severe reaction 
ich would be quite natural in view of 
the extended ad- 
vance since early 
in December. 
Whether the period 
of hesitation in 
the last two weeks 
will be a prelude 
to a further ad- 
vance, or whether 
the setback will 
occur in February 
remains to be seen. 
Buying by trade interests recently has 
; been as prominent as it was right after 
Wthe first of the year. Pressure from the 
"South has been more in evidence accord- 
z to cotton market observers. The 
peculative interests, who have been op- 
rating on the buying side for several 
weeks, probably have felt willing to re- 
Sduce their holdings as they could do so 
"at a substantial profit. The fact that 
Webruary frequently is an unsatisfactory 
month in the cotton goods trade also has 
received some attention marketwise and 
has kept some buyers away. 

While February may bring a reac- 
Hfion, basic conditions are gradually 
strengthening. Consumption by domestic 
Pmills continues at a relatively high rate 
Pwithout producing any accumulation of 
) goods. Moreover, mill stocks are moder- 
Pate, suggesting that they will need to be 
in the market for raw material right 


GILBERT GUSLER 














' State blood tested; reasonably priced, easily raised, 
profit producing Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes 


x THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N.C. 


; ? 68 ge EEDS Valuable New Poultry 

a Book Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
dueks, geene, U keys, ders at baby chicks, 
incubators & lowest prices. 
ana. Ss py Ind My 45th year. 
A. Weber, Box 47, ‘Mankato, Minn. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 


: §. C. White Leghorns 


Trapnested Pedigreed 
Steck inspected, and blood tested by 
Dept. of Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs 
Contest, high pullet 270 eggs. We have pens 
headed by 300 egg males, 32 page catalog tells all. 
A poultry course itself; write tor yours. It’s free 




















the N. C, 
Ala 














: Sired by pedi- 

HITE LEGHORNS 2,3: 

Py records 200 to 

3 eggs. Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C.0.D. 

d guarant i. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 

os bred 27 years. Winners at egg yo rite 
for free catalog and special price bullet 

)SEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. “Mich, 


BvES LAY ceciorns 





Is ind. 
ORPINGTONS 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Here is your oppertunity to start a flock of 
Buff Orpingtons you cam well be proud of; or 
pate a valuable addition to your present 


Sox 17 








I am offering one pen of 6 fully developed, 
well colored, laying spring pullets and a stan- 
dard-bred cock for $35.00, 

A second pen of the same quaiity, 
AF of one ‘cockerel and 4 females, 
25.00. 

Order from = advertisement or write for 
further informatio 


JOHN R. VIDMER 
Alabama Dry a and Shipbuilding 


sone TILE, ACA. 
__ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


64 BR Most Profitable chick. 
queen 


consist- 
is priced 


Aa AE nt, + 50th Braid 2. Peas 











ptr 





ens, om. orthern Palsed. 





MOST PROFITABLE —— 
chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
8, fowls, eggs. Prices low. America’s fin- 
poultry, Northern heavy egg producers. 


000 prizes. Large catalog 5c. 
ZIEMER, Box Austin, Minn. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
arolina Chicks! 


HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. J 





along. In spite of the fact that the polit- 
ical disturbances in China have interfered 
with the British cotton goods trade with 
that country, the quantity of American 
cotton being forwarded from Liverpool 
stocks is running considerably larger 
than during the fall months when the 
coal strike was interfering with British 
mill operation. Moreover, reliable cotton 
authorities report that- Manchester mills 
have more orders for goods than for 
several months. 

Attention is gradually turning to the 
prospective acreage of the new crop. The 
advance in prices still leaves cotton sell- 
ing below cost of production, so that a 
substantial cut in acreage is assured. 

The movement of American cotton 
into sight has declined in the last 10 days, 
after increasing during the first three 
weeks in January. It is much above nor- 
mal for this season of the year, however. 
World takings of American cotton have 
increased since the first of the year, 
reaching 419,000 bales in the week ending 
January 28, compared with 355,000 in 
the first week in that month. Total tak- 
ings for the season to January 28 were 
9,446,000 bales against 9,138,000 bales a 
year previous. GILBERT GUSLER. 


RAA 


Buy:ng Fertilizers Wisely 
(Concluded from page 14) 


soda or sulphate of ammonia. (Sulphate 
is cheaper at present prices). However, 
cottonseed meal is much cheaper than 
usual, and if a farmer wishes to use three 
parts meal and two parts nitrate of soda, 
or two parts meal and one part sulphate 
of ammonia, he will have a ‘satisfactory 
fertilizer. 

For the average farmer, acid phosphate 
is the material that should be used to sup- 
ply phosphoric acid. Here again it pays 
to use the higher grades such as 18 and 
20 per cent in preference to the 16 per 
cent. When the phosphoric acid in 16 
per cént acid phosphate costs 7 cents a 
pound, that in the 18 per cent may be had 
for 6% cents, and in 20 per cent acid 
phosphate, for 6% cents a pound. 

The commonly used potash materials 
are muriate of potash, which contains 50 
per cent potash, and kainit which contains 
12 to 14 per cent. The potash in the 
muriate may be had for less as it is the 
higher grade product, but for bright to- 
bacco, at least half the potash should be 
from sulphate. 


Codperate With Neighbors in 
Buying 

N CONCLUSION, I wish to empha- 

size the great saving that can be made 

in the purchase of fertilizer when farm- 
ers are able to pool their orders in the 
purchase of either separate materials for 
home-mixing or ready-mixed goods in 
carlot prices. In several states, the farm 
bureau has taken the lead in this good 
work. This year, the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau is purchasing fertilizer for its mem- 
bers. Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama 
have been doing it for some time. But 
where there is no farm bureau rendering 
this important service, there is no reason 
why some energetic farmer or county 
agent should not take the lead in getting 
up a fertilizer pool. A committee should 
be appointed to work out formulas. Then 
some dependable person should be selected 
to act as pooler. He will place the orders 
for fertilizer, notify members when it 
arrives, etc. As a general thing, he will 
have to be paid a small sum for the time 
he puts into the work. Of course, when 
fertilizer orders are pooled, those partici- 
pating in the pool should. be ready to 
make a small advance payment to make 
the agreement binding, and, furthermore, 
after the fertilizer arrives, they must be 
ready to pay cash for it and to haul it 
away promptly. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
series of articles to help farmers make 
$500 more in 1927. The next article in the 
series, “Increasing Our Profit From Gar- 
den and Orchard,” by our horticultural 
editor, Mr. Niven, will appear February 26. 





| continuous blood 





| Accredited chicks at lowest 4 a 





(31) 193 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 

ed only from our own state imspect- 

ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 

testing. largely 

eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 

rheea. Riverside chicks have become 

famous for quality. No other hatch- 

ery can make same guarantee that 

ve can. All this explained in our actu S on. OFF 

1ew 48 page catalog, free. 72 page buok, just publish- 

ed by practical poultrymen, given every Customer 
Riverside Hatchery = Poultry Farm 

R.F.D. No. | or No, Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Member International Baby Chick Association) 





=, 


FREE Chick Book 


from Pioneer Hatcheryman 








' Quality Chicks 


From the Following Breeds: 


S. C. White Leghorns 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 


Rhode Island Reds 
Write for Catalog and 
Price List Today 


LESTER’S 
LESTER’S HATCHERY Lively Chicks 
| Bex 1, Rome, Ga. LivesndGrow | 














1G COLOR CATALOG 


It tells all about Ajax EGG 


Hatcheries where GR ADER 


quality and honest 
value come first, 














Baby Chicks 
Wetaketherisk. 
Sone only $1.00 
postman 

thet Dy 


panek yon 
chicks. Pure bred stock selected b: 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


JANUARY & FEBRUARY CHICKS 


Soath’s old=st and largest producer. Just 
‘ponarr a oe an ordinary kinds— but consider extra pro- 
fits fae bigger, quicker fattening, meaty broilers, sev- 
doz. extra eggs. yoneiy- Thousands each Mon. & Wed. 
Live delivery, a 
Rocks, Red as. 
Wh. &Br. Leg., pia * 3 
Wyandottes 6.50 
Heavy Mixed 4. 
Assorted, all breeds 4.00 
Sensible, practical catalog by ap 
Also valuable folder on feed and care of chicks. Doubl« 
capacity, wonderful quality for 1927. rder early. 
C. A. Norman, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


BABY CHICKS! ,c&itorren 


All breeders culled and banded with state bands and 
state inspected. Priced as tone: 100 500 1,000 


Barred and White Rocks, R. 
-$15.00 $72.50 $140.00 


and S. C. Reds 
White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff 

Orpingtons, 8. C. R. I. Whites 16.00 150.00 
8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 

Anconas 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Assorted, all straight; all heavy 12c 
straight. 100% Postage paid 
Bank reference. 

MODERN HATCHERY 
Mt. Blanchard, Ohic 


Here’s a book worth dollars that we 

Boo! have decided to mail free to all chick 

: buyers who write for it. 3 colors, illus. 
trated. Tells how we hatch the better kind of State 
Leading 
= ng ol os weekly. Low terms. 
u will be treated right if you! y from 

uiSSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box a36 Butler, Mo. 


BABY Jennings Quality 
CHIX S.C. W. Leghorns 


Trapnested — # £Pedigreed 
They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 
Profit Producers all over America. Chix as low 
13 $15.00 per hundred illustrated catalog 
FREE, Write TODAY 
rs POULTRY FARMS : 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 














2 60 120 
ultryman, not an artist. 





77.50 


varieties, 1l0c 
live arrival guaranteed. 








Big 


ox 











Oak Ridge Farm 


Tanc red White Leghorns are proven layers. Light 
pat ts in the Alabama Contest averaged 243 eggs 

ch in 51 weeks. Write us for official records and 
weees of Baby Chix and eggs for hatching. Waich 
mir birds in the Alabama and South Carolina 
Contests 


OAK RIDGE FARM, 
Se 


TANCRED CHICKS 


ACCREDITED 

White Leghorns represent the 
best in the breed. All our birds are trap- 
nested and blood tested. Chicks $15 hun- 
dred. 8-week pullets, $1.15 each, 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


Letohatchee, Ala. 














Fancred 8S. C. 





Kerlin Leghorn Chicks 
Beautiful, Wesente \ peas Layers 
sock. Oficial 7 = egg record 
4 Contest » doy 
Free feed with ch chicks. 7. discount if ordered 
Catalog FREE. 
Hall, Pe. 


Delivery when wanted 
Kertin's Grand View Poultry F. “Be. 97,Center 





Our Chicks are from Sarees, heavy 
, State Inspected Am 

lish 300 Egg —— White 

Strain 7 Leghor Leg! 
and Heavy Mixed: $6.50; 100, nite — $58. Barred 
& Wh. Rocks, 8. oe Reds Bi, 
ca, Wh. Wyandotte: 50, $7.50; 100, ate 50, 00, $68. tent 
50, ja discou quest 


;.100, 
ties. Postpaid, full ‘live’ BB, Get "hee ts 


Montrose Savings Bank. 
Salboun’s Poultry Farms, Box 18, Montrose, Mo. 





Tatts Series Gncee Cates 





oe TESTED 


Testing dove by 
35,000 HENS under anaes? PLANT 
gib propucina BLOOD TESTED 
- NTEE on 5 
BIG DISCOUNTS. Wonder- 
BOOK i onvee or 
and prices. BE SAFE for 1 


atonce. Reference, First National Bask. 
ING’S HATCHERY, Box ji|, ONEIDA, ! 











GOLD BOND CHICKS 


You are sure of making a safe investment. 
Our $500 Gold Bond is back ery 
chick and protects you. You start with 
chicks that have a real chance to live; 
i} guaranteed and bonded to be strong, vigor- 
ous, purebred. Finest egg breeding assures 
4 you of heavy layers. Quick maturity gives 
you big, meaty broilers at early agg. Write 
now for our low prices and free catalog. 


BONDED HATCHERIES, Box (02. TRENTON, MO. 





92,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties, Best be 
ine strains, State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live diiron: 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo. 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS 


Heavy Laying S. C, White Leghorns, 8. 
Reds, Barred Rocks and Jersey Black Ginass. 
THOMASVILLE HATCHERY 


Box R-F Thomasville, Ga. 
Big C.0. D. Chick Offer 


You pay for your — when you see 
them. Purebred stock high F naa 
Carefully selected Gromeite birds. 

illustrated catalog tells all the story. 


Write for it iv 
4J.W.Ossege Hatchery,27 Main Ottawa, Ohio 


LOOKOUT CHICKS f=. "ars Se 

Suess ae, Sinost right. 

er quality 

-_—s - 100% wee ecneet Pomape sie. 
e deal. Catalog free 


CHATTANOOGA. “HATOHERY, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
From yaapusstes heavy layers. Sired by males 
from 250 to 290 egg dams, $14 per 100 up Eggs, $7 per 
100 up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for circular. 

H. 1. HARDIN, DYAS, ~ eR 


Arottardy.= Larabie Not common bate chek 


100% delivery. 























WHITE LEGHORN §SGS—TANCR 
We gated im. Present stock 

Rigidly cu 

So tes. . per 

doz. Prove it? arly. Eggs: 


oe 15, 61.59, deliv: 
"So ‘for cockerels.) 


a 8. PARKER, Don ~ Agt., Hayneville, Ala.. 


$6; 1,000, 
Baby chix 0 (We paid 25c » 





se booklet ree 
SEAGLE POULTRY" FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The kind that lay. Write today. 





Circular free. 
” , 





gme 200d 
iN NCW 
striped s acks @ 


Now, brightly-striped sacks make even more Quaker Feed... the content isclean, fresh 
‘distinct the difference between these famous and good... it will do the work.” 

Quaker Feeds and other brands. Quaker Dairy Feeds have red stripes; Quaker 
They’re the same good feeds. Madetothesame Sugared Schumacher, black stripes; Quaker 


precise formulae, with the same scientific care, Green Cross Horse Feed, green stripes; Quaker 


in the same clean mills. Pig-’n’-Hog Meal, green and red stripes. 


But, now you can tell at a glance, ‘‘This is a hig the feeds in striped sacks. 


The Quaker ‘Oats (Company 


Cae | U.S.A. 


These three Quaker Dairy feeds, with Quaker Sugared Schu- 
macher, enable any dairy farmer to meet exactly the partic- 
ular protein requirements of his region. For Schumacher is 
the nutritious carbohydrate feed; Boss is a 24% protein feed; 
Big Q, 20%; Quaker, 16%. From these you can select a ration 
that balances perfectly with your home-grown roughage. These 
three protein feeds are now packed in RED-striped sacks. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher | is the famous Quaker Green Cross Horse Get More Eggs! 
general-purpose carbohydrate feed upon Feed is the same good feed it with Ful-O-P ep Egg Mash 


which all kinds of livestock thrive. It is has always been. It is a grain 
Ful-O-Pep PoultryFeeds, in their smart,h 





particularly valuable as a supplementary and alfalfa feed sweetened 
dairy feed; also for growing hogs and beef- F with molasses. It contains the striped sacks, are gaining new users eV 
cattle. Sugared Schumacher is made by necessary minerals and the day. Right now is a good time for you 
- combining a high quality blended carbo- equally important vitamins. start. Feed Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash— it 
hydrate feed with molasses by a special Now it is offered you in tains Cod Liver meal!—and get better @ 
process producing a dry feed that is palata- GREEN-striped sacks. and more of them. And chicks hatched ff 
ble and highly nourishing. Animals relish these eggs will be the best producers, orf 
it. Sugared Schumacher is now packed in ket fowls, that you ever have seen. Theré 
BLACK-striped sacks. ‘ dealer near you who sells Ful-O-Pep Fe 








